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PREFACE 


* 

"plNDING time hang heavy on my hands in the first 
* years of my retirement from active work in a large 
school, I devoted some time and attention to a 
paper on " Wamphray in the Olden Time," which 
formed one of a series of lectures given in that parish. 
A number of my audience were good enough after* 
wards to express the wish that I should amplify the 
matter which I had collected and publish it in book 
form. The present volume contains, then, the result 
of my researches into the life and times of the parish 
in a bygone age. I publish it in the hope that it may 
interest not only the people living in Wamphray and 
Upper Annandale in the present day, but also the 
descendants of those who emigrated from the parish 
in former times to lands beyond the seas. 

It may also be of interest even to those who have 
no connection with the parish, as giving a picture of 
life and the affairs of church, state, and school, at the 
dates of which it treats. 

I desire to take this opportunity of expressing my 
warmest thanks to the friends, too numerous to men* 
tion by name, who have assisted me in various ways 
in the collection of material. 
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I have to thank Mr. G. C. Thomson for permission 
to use his photograph of Girthhead as a frontispiece. 
The other illustrations are from photographs which 
Mr. John Weir, photographer, Moffat, had the kind- 
ness to place at my disposal. 

J. P. 


CLIFTON, LOCKERBIE, 
Sept.. 1906. 


ERRATA 

For "StenrahhiU” and “Mylne,” which are frequently mentioned 
in the following pages, read “Stenrleslifl]" and “ Milne." 

On page 43, line 1, for “cousin ” read " grand-nephew.” 

On page 43, line 3, for “cousin’s" read "grand-uncle's.’’ 
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CHAPTER I 


HISTORY OP WAMFHRAY 

W AMPHRAY is the name of a small parish in Upper 
Annandale. Its greatest length from north-east 
to south-west is eight and three-quarter miles, 
its greatest breadth is three and five-eighth miles. Its 
name is supposed to be derived from the two British 
words " Uamph Fri,” signifying a hollow or deep den 
in the forest The site of the parish kirk, and the 
view from the north end of the “ Bleeze" or Beacon 
Hill up the glen, through which runs the rivulet 
formerly called Leithen, now Wamphray Water, lend 
great probability to the correctness of this supposition ; 
more especially as the ancients were good name-givers, 
rarely going by fancy, but by some abiding feature or 
features in the landscape. The glen, or “ deep den ” 
is a "thing of beauty" from end to end. The part of 
it that attracts most visitors is where the river tumbles 
over the rocks into three pools, the Pot, the Pan, and 
Dob’s Cauldron.’ 

Close to these waterfalls and on the top of the right 
bank once stood Wamphray House or Leithenhall, the 
abode of the Johnstonus of Wamphray, and on the left 
opposite to it stood, and still stands, Wamphray Manse. 
These waterfalls mentioned mark a very pretty spot in 

1 Dob was probably the came of a prehistoric chieftain who 
lived there. 
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the nicely wooded glen, but they who would see 
Wamphray aright, and the charming views it is 
capable of affording, should take to the hills. Go up 
the south end of Dundoran, and along its ridge to 
Gallastye, Thence to the top of Craigfell, turn to the 
east along Skadfell, climb Lochfell, then along Laver- 
hay and Kirkhill heights and Finglandfell, and finish 
the round by ascending the “Bleeze” and descending 
at its northern end, or take the course, vice versa. 
Given a long, fine summer day, lunch in pocket and 
spyglass in hand, and a goodly company, the tourists 
young and strong of limb should do the round in a 
day, but each hill and fell and height can be done 
separately. In both cases will the extensive and 
lovely landscape of hill and dale, sea and mountain, 
river and plain, repay any exertion the tourist may 
have submitted himself to. 

Wamphray was included, as all Annandale, Eskdale, 
and Nithsdale were, in prehistoric times in the district 
called by the Romans Western Selgovia . 1 The inhabi¬ 
tants (according to Chalmers in his Caledonia) spoke 
the Celtic tongue, but in a dialect nearer akin to the 
Cymric or Welsh, than to the Gaelic in the Highlands 
of Scotland. Their form of religion is called Druidism. 
Human sacrifices were offered at their religious 
services. It is a moot question whether or not the 
victims offered consisted of condemned criminals and 
incurable persons, or, failing these, the unfortunate 
wight on whom the lot fell to be offered to the deity. 
Much mystery hangs over their religious principles, 
their code of laws, and their educational system. The 
sage Draid priests, who had charge of all three, did 
1 Chalmers’ Caledonia. 
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not petrify the first-named in trust deeds or Confes¬ 
sions of Faith, nor did they publish any codes or acts 
of the other two. In fact they published nothing to 
embarrass future generations in the development of any 
of the three to suit times and circumstances. In arts 
and science the Celts of that day seem to have been 
in much the same state as the West African tribes of 
the present day, who make their boats to navigate 
their rivers from the solid trunks of trees, like in form 
and workmanship to those ancient relics dug up in 
the Clyde and other districts. 

When the Romans, in their victorious march north¬ 
wards, reached Scotland in 80, A.D., the forces of 
Western Selgovia fell before their disciplined battalions. 
They subdued, but did not exterminate that ancient 
people. They introduced among them a higher form 
of civilisation, they encouraged them to practice the 
arts of peace, and in that line taught them better 
methods of land tilth, handicraft work, and commerce. 
They protected them also from foreign foe and 
internecine broil, so that all could enjoy the fruit of 
their labour in peace and safety. There was at least 
one good road made by the conquerors through 
Annandale, for the primary purposes, no doubt, of 
forwarding provisions to their camps more easily 
from their military bases, for marching soldiers more 
quickly to disaffected districts, and for pushing their 
victories farther north. Yet to all the dwellers by 
its side it would and did prove a great boon for 
many centuries afterwards. This highway entered 
Wamphray at Dinwiddie Hill, and ran almost due 
north till it reached the upper end of the parish, 
where it crossed the river Annan into Kirkpatrick- 
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Juxta. No effort of the imagination is needed to 
divine the thoughts of the Celtic inhabitants as they 
saw this great highway being pushed forward. Their 
reflections must have been that “ our conquerors mean 
to keep what they have won by force of arms. 
Selgovian independence is no more." The Druid 
priests and their devotees would be filled with 
dismay—the former could comprehend that the road 
they looked upon was no local or isolated thing, that 
its terminus was Rome, and thence there would flow 
along it a never-ceasing current of new ideas which 
could not fail to turn a powerful searchlight on the 
mysteries and ceremonies of their religion, their system 
of education, and whatever culture they possessed. 
The bulk of the people would look askance on the 
work for awhile at first, but finally shrug their 
shoulders and work for pay on the new road. 

Traces of this great highway are still visible in 
“Wamphray, and though now nearly all ploughed over, 
yet the farmers notice, that in dry summers, grass 
withers on its track sooner than it does on any other 
part of the field. Near its edge there still stands two 
large unhewn stones, about three miles apart, one near 
Gateside farmhouse, the other in the holm in front 
of Poldean. Some antiquarians suppose these to be 
Roman milestones. They may, but they may also be 
the only ones left standing of what once were Druidical 
circles. Some years ago the foundation of the Rammel 
Hill stone (near the Gateside farmhouse) was dug 
into, and there was taken out a roughly-hewn stone 
with markings on it. There is no local tradition 
connected with this Gateside or Rammel Hill mono¬ 
lith. The Poldean one is traditionally said to have 
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been erected to commemorate the stay for one night 
which King James the Fifth made at the hostelrie there. 
Another tall stone, without inscription, is on the Chap¬ 
man height, locally said to be a monument to a man 
who was murdered there. The Roman road made in 
the first century, the old coach road in the end of the 
eighteenth, and the Caledonian Railway in the middle 
of the nineteenth, all pass through Wamphray, and 
those who remember the making and completion of 
the last named, can easily fancy the talk and to do, and 
the changes, socially and materially, caused by the 
making of the other two, in those bygone days. The 
chief Roman station in Annandale was at Birrenswark 
near Ecdefechan. In Wamphray, sixteen miles distant 
from it, they placed a small camp close by their high¬ 
way, and near to where the Caledonian Railway 
crosses the river Annan. Time and the ploughshare 
and work connected with the making of the railway 
have wiped out almost every trace of it. 

This camp may have served the purpose of protect¬ 
ing the workmen employed on their great highway, 
or it may have been a sort of police station to check 
the lawless and report their doings to headquarters at 
Birrenswark. It lay near to the British fort on Dun- 
doran, and not far from the entrance to the glen, a 
favourite haunt of the Druids. The late Rev. C. 
Dickson in his article on Wamphray in the Statistical 
Account of Dumfriesshire, says that there once stood 
near the parish church a pretty large Druidical circle, 
and other two at no great distance from it. The larger, 
and one of the smaller, have been removed for the 
modern purpose of building stone dykes. These three 
circles, and perhaps the other two, testify to the zeal 
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displayed by the Druid priests in providing church 
accommodation for their Wamphray worshippers at 
and before the Christian era. The primitive inhabi¬ 
tants of the Celtic race have left) as mementos of their 
rule, one fort, the remains of three or perhaps five 
temples, and a host of words in our present day 
language, and chief over all they gave the name to the 
parish which goes far to prove that in Celtic times a 
powerful chief had resided there. Their conquerors, 
the Romans, have left the traces of a road and a camp, 
and the memory of a comparatively beneficent rule, 
and during their occupation Christianity was introduced 
and, it is believed, spread widely. Druidism was 
frowned on by Roman law and it seems to have 
withered and died during the Roman occupation, and 
a Christian church was planted on the site of the 
Druid temple in “the hollow of the hill” or “deep 
den in the forest.” 

In the fifth century, A.D., when the Romans, en 
masse, left this country to defend Italy from invading 
foes, Britian fell a prey to a fierce race, who came this 
time, not to extend empire, but to exterminate and 
colonize. Saxons, Angles, and Scandinavians, all of 
kindred race and speech, horde after horde, arrived, 
fought, conquered and kept their ground till the whole 
of this island fell under their sway, save Wales and 
the west Highlands of Scotland. This was not done 
in years or even in centuries, but in the end with the 
above exceptions, this new race possessed and peopled 
Britian from Caithness to Cornwall. 

The Celtic kingdom of Strathduid or Clyde was 
among the last in the lowlands of Scotland to submit to 
Scandinavian rule. It was formed after the departure 
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of the Roman armies by a union of Piets, Scots, 
and the Romanized or civilized inhabitants of Eskdale, 
Annandale, Nithsdale and Cumberland, to resist their 
common foe. It extended from Lancashire to Dum- 
barton. The great hero, who fought thirty-five battles 
in combining and consolidating into one powerful and 
harmonious whole the above peoples, and so rendering 
Strathcluid capable of defending itself against the 
attack of Dane and Saxon for nearly 300 years after 
his death, was Ryderrick or Rytherris Hael, the son 
of a king of Cumbria. His castle, or (celtic&) caer, 
combined with his name, gave the name to the extinct 
parish of Carruthers, now united to Middlebie in Lower 
Annandale, and, when surname came into use, to that 
of Carruthers. 1 He fought and won a great battle at 
Arderyth or Arthuret in 577 and reigned over Strath¬ 
cluid till his death in 601. His praises were said and 
sung by all the authors of prose and verse in his day 
and for long afterwards. In their writings he is styled 
“Ryderrick the Bountiful." He evidently professed 
the Christian religion ; for he recalled St. Kentigem to 
Strathcluid to carry on anew the Christian work he 
had formerly done among that people. King Ryderrick 
also befriended and encouraged the great missionary, 
St. Columba, in his labours. The work of these two 
great men and Ryderrick’s influence in the spread of 
Christianity in his kingdom fall more properly under 
church affairs, and will be referred to further on. It 
may be noted here that in an extremely interesting and 
well-written paper in Chambers' Journal for August, 
1904, the minister of Yarrow says that a monument, 
probably to commemorate one of the victories of 
1 Chalmers’ Caledonia and Reid's History of the Carruthers. 
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Ryderrick or Rytherris Ha el, King of Strathcluid, 
exists in Yarrow at the present day. 

It was not till 870 that Halfdan the Dane at the head 
of a great army, swooped down on the Celtic kingdom 
of Strathcluid, conquered it, settled on it, and followed 
by crowds of his countrymen gave a new language to 
the whole kingdom, which enduring fact leads us to 
believe that all the males, capable of bearing arms, had 
been slain in battle, or had escaped to their compatriots 
in Wales or the Highlands of Scotland. From the 
number of Celtic words, and these relating chiefly to 
women's work, still in use in the English tongue and 
district, the Danish conquerors, we may infer, retained 
the choicest Celtic damsels as wives to superintend 
their new homes in the land they now meant to dwell 
in. Thus came to an end, amid terrible suffering, the 
powerful and, with a probability almost amounting to 
certainty, the Christian kingdom of Strathcluid. 

In religion, that Teuton race, on arrival, were utter 
heathens, and such divinities as they did worship were 
of a strong type, in keeping with their own determined 
character. Yet strange to say, those Danish invaders 
could not only conquer and rule, but individually and 
collectively submit to rale under certain conditions. 
In their code of laws were embodied such sound 
political principles and institutions as parish, county, 
and provincial councils, and over all a “ Witenagemot” 
or meeting of wise men, or parliament, to make new 
laws or annul old ones, and to act as a final court of 
appeal in cases disputed in the other lower courts. 
Step by step those new inhabitants were converted to 
Christianity, and in course of time it became the national 
religion. In Strathcluid, before the Danes or Scandi- 
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navians conquered it, everything and every place 
would wear a Celtic name; since then nearly all these 
have been changed. On every mountain, hill and 
valley, river, rivulet, and homestead, hirk and mill, 
the Danes have stamped their language. Not to 
mention the fells of Cumberland, in Warnphray 
parish alone there are four "fells, 0 Craigfell, Skadfell, 
Lochfell, and Finglandfell. One "hoi" (Danish for 
" height ”), Laverhay; one " Quhaite," that is, a low 
separate hill standing between two higher ones. The 
" Bleeze" gets its modem spelling from being chosen 
as one of the Border beacon sites, as settled at Lin- 
duden in the 15th century by the "Black Douglas." 
The pass between the Quhaite and Bleeze is called 
the "Hass." Dundoran, near to Wamphray House, 
on which there are still the remains of a British fort, 
is the only hill in Wamphray which has retained to 
this day its Celtic name. Of the rivers and rivulets 
the Annan is given partly as Danish and partly 
Celtic. Wamphray "Water” has lost its Celtic name 
"Leithen." The two rivulets Helbeck and Beckbura 
are pure Danish. It seem likely that the Sauchiebum, 
now Kirkbura, was formerly called the Megget, as the 
site by its side, whereon houses once stood, is still 
called the Maggot. Every place of note or usefulness 
from the parish kirk to the peat-hirst, now shortened 
to "Peter's" with “moss” added to it, and every place 
of residence in Wamphray has lost its Celtic name 
save Leithenhall, and even that partly. Hall is Saxon, 
or it may be Latin. The name is still preserved in 
the farmhouse close by where stood the “ Auld Castle," 
variously called Leithenhall or Wamphray House. It 
stood on a highly romantic site by the Leithen or 
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Wamphray Water and near to the end of Dundoran. 
A small piece of wall is all that remains of this ancient 
edifice which was occupied by the Johnstones, lairds 
of Wamphray, from 1476 till 1746. At the latter date 
along with the estate it was sold by Robert, the last 
laird of the Johnstone line in Wamphray, to John, 
Earl of Hopetoun. Whoever first built and occupied 
the castle there, cannot now be ascertained, but its 
name Leithenhall, its romanticity of site, its easy means 
of defence on three sides, and its proximity to the fort 
on Dundoran, point to its great antiquity as a place of 
residence. 

A memento of its occupation by Danish chiefs after 
the expulsion of the Celts from Strathcluid exists in 
the ** Mote ” (or meeting place) viz., a mound of earth 
close by (similar to that on Tinwald hill in the Isle of 
Man on which the chief, attended by his councillors, 
sat or stood and dispensed justice, or proclaimed to the 
people around it the new laws passed by their council 
or parliament). The inborn, ineradicable bent of 
the Celtic mind to do things political on the “ small,” 
rather than coalesce into large communities for the 
general good and protection of the whole, has been 
the record of that people from the dawn of. history 
till now. Doubtless internal dissensions among the 
different tribes had burst the retaining cords by 
which the great warrior chief and king, Ryderrick the 
Bountiful, had united them together into one powerful 
whole, and so rendered them an easier prey to a 
powerful people whose leading trait and genius was, 
and has ever been, subordination and combination on 
i the lines of the utmost individual liberty, safe and 
desirable. 
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In the 13th century Wamphray formed a part of the 
vast estates of the Avenels, who owned Eskdale and 
a great part of the eastern side of Annandale, reaching 
as far south as the Solway. Roger Avenel was the 
last male heir of that house. He died in 1243. His 
daughter and heiress married Henry Graham, grand¬ 
son of that Henry Graham who figured as an 
important personage at Court in the reign of William 
the Lion, King of Scotland. 1 Henry Graham, who 
married the heiress, “granted Wamphray" to a 
Carlyle of Torthorwald. Sir William Carlyle, pro¬ 
bably a descendant, married a sister of King Robert 
Bruce. De Corrie of Corrie married their grand¬ 
daughter, Susy, and thus the estate fell into De Corrie’s 
hands,* for in 1357, Wamphray is found belonging to 
the Corrie family. At that date it was gifted to Roger 
Kirkpatrick, who had married Margaret, daughter of 
the laird of Corrie. The deed of gift runs so: 

“ John de Corrie of Corrie gifts the lands and lord- 
ship of Wamphray and Dumcreith, with the advowson 
of the church of ‘Wenfray' to Roger Kirkpatrick 
and his heirs in fee and free warren." A “Charter 
confirming this gift" was “ granted to our dearly 
beloved cousin, Roger Kirkpatrick," by Robert Stewart, 
lieutenant of the kingdom of Scotland for King David 
the Second, and signed by Stewart at Perth on the 
16th June, 1357. The original writ is still in the 
Dnimlanrig charter chest. 1 The Kirkpatricks held 
Wamphray estate for nearly three-quarters of a century; 
Boyles, Scots, and Crichtons next appear in part, at 

1 Chalmers' Caledonia. 

* Privy Council Records of that date. 

* Annandale Book. 
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least, of the lands gifted by De Corrie to his son-in-law, 
Kirkpatrick. Henceforth the line of Wamphray lairds 
can be more clearly traced. 

In 1450 Sir Robert Crichton of Sanquhar held the 
five merk land of Wamphray, part of the estate that 
Kirkpatrick had formerly held. Twenty-six years 
after that date it fell into die hands of Johnstone of 
Loch wood in this mann er. 1 On the "26th October, 
1476, by special mandate from King James the Third, 
Johnstone of Lochwood was conjoined with Sir Robert 
Crichton of Sanquhar and others to defend Edward 
Livingstone of Bowcastle, against an act of molestation 
by William, third Lord Crichton." Livingstone had 
held the lands of " Mollin, Minnygap, Crunzeaton, and 
Raehills from his brother's death, twenty-two years 
before." Lord Crichton disputed his right to them, 
and demanded and lifted the rents from the tenants. 
The conjoined parties secured to Livingstone the 
possession of the estates he claimed. 

After the affair was settled, Crichton visited Loch¬ 
wood, and while there transferred his five merk 
Wamphray estate to John Johnstone of that ilk. In 
the same year, 1476, and about a month after receiving 
it from Crichton, John Johnstone of that ilk gave a 
"precept of sasine" of this same five merk estate to 
his younger son, John, by Janet Harries. This John 
then, is the first resident proprietor of the name of 
Johnstone in Wamphray estate. It remained in the 
same name and connection, though not in direct male 
line, till 1746. John, the first, was succeeded by his son, 
John, who married Katherine Boyle, and died without 
issue in 1511. In 1509 the King, James the Fourth, 

1 Annandale Book. 
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granted to the chief of Lochwood the ten merk lands 
of Wamphray " because of his many good and faithful 
services to King and country.” 

About this date as raiding and rieving was now 
becoming frequent and troublesome and a source of 
quarrel among the chiefs, Johnstone and Lord Herris 
entered into a bond of friendship in 1528 that “ Neither 
he nor any of his retainers would molest Lord Herris, 
invade his lands or harry his tenants.” 1 (Johnstone 
of Poldean [Wamphray] was called to Lochwood to 
sign his name as a witness to this “ bond.”) 

The following is a typical specimen of “ harrying.” 
A Kirkmichael tenant's complaint to his laird (Douglas): 
“ It is of veritie that Nicholl Johnstone of Mylne, Joke 
Johnstone, son to Ringan of Fingland, Sy mmie Johnstone 
of Dinwiddie, son to Merytn of Kirkhill, with their 
complices cam to the Over Garrel and reft fra Joke 
Hunter, ane cow, seventeen sheep, and insicht * worth 
twenty merks.” Joke’s complaint was sent by his laird 
to the chief at Lochwood. As the above named were 
all Wamphray men, and Lochwood's retainers, on his 
ten merk land the chief would make an effort to get 
"Joke” his animals and furniture back or compen¬ 
sation for their loss. Naturally enough, Joke Hunter 
made a great noise over his spoliation, declaring that 
" that” Wamphray gang "had left him neither ‘hoof nor 
hide.'" The "gang" lay low for a while, but next time 
Kirkmichael was visited, they skinned the animate on 
the premises, and with grim humour they left the 
regretted articles as a solatium and souvenir of their 
“call." It was to “Joke” Bretton that this special 
favour and consideration was shown. A grim enough 
1 Annandate Book. 2 Household furniture. 
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joke but suitable to the times. John Hunter had 
probably nothing worth carrying off at that visit. 

From John's death in 1511 there seems to have been 
a sort of interregnum, for the next laird does not come 
into notice till 1544. The third laird of Wamphray in 
the Johnstone line was James, designated brother- 
german to the chief at Lochwood. His wife’s name 
was Margaret, daughter of Sir Thomas M'Lellan of 
Bombie. This laird James "having acquired from 
John Carruthers of Hoi mains the lands of ‘Aldtown 
and others [in Moffat parish] contiguous to his own 
estate in Wamphray' extending to a five merk land of 
old extent," got a “charter of alienation thereof from 
the said John Carruthers, dated 16th November, 1546." 

Next year an affair happened that considerably 
affected Wamphray, and very much affected the chief 
of the Johnstones and Lochwood Towers. Lord 
Wharton was Warden of the English Marches at the 
Border in 1547. He had pushed the “ Scots ” back, 
and placed an “English garrison in Langholm." A 
letter from him to Lord Shrewsbury before that date 
says that “ he could keep the Maxwells in order, but 
the chief of Lochwood and his retainers were quite 
unmanageable." He reports their frequent raids into 
England “ to bum, to ravage and to slay " and drive all 
that could walk before them home to Scotland. 

Later, Wharton wrote another letter. This time it 
was to “Lord Somerset, Protector of England” saying 
he “had formed a plan to ‘trap’ the Johnstones.” The 
plan is still extant, 1 and r uns thus: “ He [Wharton] 
would send forty horsemen of the Langholm garrison 
to bum a town called Wamphray, and forty more 
1 In Archives of Somerset House. 
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to lie in ambush at some distance. A larger force 
of three hundred men under his son, Henry, and 
Musgrave were to lie in ambush further off still.” 
Johnstone’s gallantry and sense of duty led him into 
the “trap" the English Warden bad set. From his 
house at Loch wood, Johnstone saw Wamphray burning, 
and hastened to its aid. The laird of Granton, one of 
his retainers, who resided on his Wamphray property, 
at S tenrishhill , joined his chief as he passed the house. 
The laird of Dinwiddie also turned out with his men 
to assist Lochwood. The “forty horsemen" who had 
set Wamphray on fire, galloped off, according to the 
plan, as soon as they saw the Johnstones coming. 
After them went the Johnstones, fell into the first 
ambuscade, put it to flight and rushing on after it, fell 
into the third and greater company, the three hundred 
men under Henry Wharton and Musgrave. The 
Johnstones were completely defeated, and their chief 
taken prisoner, but not till “ three spears were broken 
over him, and he severely wounded." 1 He was 
detained a prisoner in England till ransomed in 1550. 
The names of the lairds of Granton and Dinwiddie 
are included in the list of prisoners. The name of 
James Johnstone, laird of Wampbray, is not, neither 
is he mentioned as being present at the skirmish. 

It is hard to locate the “town" called Wamphray 
that was burnt. Town, in the modem sense of the 
word, there was none there. Tradition tells of a 
clachan at the gate of the Gemilgarth, which was the 
avenue to Wamphray House. This place is mentioned 
by Sir Walter Scott in The Fair Maid of Perth, as 
Hellgarth in the following sentences:—“ You want to 
1 Annan dale Book. 
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know my name ? My name is the Devil’s Dick of 
Hellgarth, well known in Annandale for a gentle 
Johnstone. I follow the stout laird of 'Wamphray, 
who rides with his kinsman the redoubtable Lord of 
Johnstone.” It was probably the laird of Wamphray’s 
house that formed the centre of Wharton's "plan.” 
His ruse was a successful one, and gladly and duly 
reported by him to the Protector, Somerset. He 
pushed the victory farther, and sent English soldiers 
to occupy Loch wood Towers. 

The date of this raid is 7th April, 1547. This was 
a disastrious year to Scotland. The Duke of Somerset 
entered Scotland with a great army, and defeated 
Arran at Pinkie, near Musselburgh. At the same time 
" Lord Wharton entered Dumfriesshire and completed 
its subjugation, which his lieutenant, Sir Thomas 
Carleton, had already half accomplished, and compelled 
the chiefs thereof, and of East Galloway also, to swear 
fealty to Henry VIII of England.” A long list of 
them along with the number of followers or fighting 
men that each could turn out, is given in M'DowaH’s 
History of Dumfriesshire, pages 231 and 232. The 
laird of Wamphray is on the list with 102 followers. 
It has already been noticed that in November, 1546, 
the Pocomal property in Moffat parish contiguous to 
Wamphray was acquired by James Johnstone, laird of 
Wamphray, from John Carruthers of Holmains. This 
important addition to his estate ranked him now among 
the smaller barons, and made him no longer a mere 
retainer of the Lord of Lochwood. He shortly after¬ 
wards, in 1549, got a charter to this barony “ under 
the great seal from Queen Mary.” 1 The charter is 
1 Privy Council Records of that date. 
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made out in his " own name, his wife’s, Margaret 
Maclellan,” and that of his eldest “ son and heir, 
James Johnstone.” 

Henceforth, a Privy Council order was seat direct 
to the laird of Wamphray, and not as formerly through 
the chief of the Clan Johnstone. 

The chief was ransomed in 1550, and was no 
sooner home he saw that the elevation of 

Wamphray to a barony put a new face on political 
matters in that parish. Its laird might be troublesome 
both to himself and his retainers on the Wamphray 
property, so he entered into the following contract 
or bond of " manrent" with “ James Johnstone of 
Wamphray,” his brother-german. 

” That the said James Johnstone of Wamphray 
binds and obliges Him and his ay res in perpetual bond 
of manrent to the said John Johnstone of Lochwood, 
and his heirs, to serve him and them, lalely and truly, 
both with his body and guid counsel against all persons, 
his allegiance to the Crown allenarly excepted, and 
the said John Johnstone of that ilk, binds and obliges 
him and his ayres, that he sail maintain and defend 
the said James and his ayres, in all the lawful actions, 
causes and quarrels, lawful and honest, against all 
persons, his allegiance to the Crown allenarly excepted, 
etc., etc." This deed is duly “ execute and signed ” by 
the parties at Dumfries, the 12th day of April, 1550, 
before the witnesses, James Douglas of Drumlanrig, 
Alexander Carlisle of Bridekirk, Thomas Johnstone of 
Craigsbum, Adam Carlisle, etc., etc., and registrate in 
the Commissary Court books of Dumfries. 

From the date of this deed, James of Wamphray 
would share with his brother John of that ilk all the 
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excursions into England, all the skirmishes against the 
English that ventured to cross the Border, and all the 
freqnent feuds his brother had with his neighbour 
chiefs both “ in person and counsel ” when summoned 
to do so. 

From events that occurred-many years afterwards 
there is reason to suspect that Margaret M'Lellan, 
"Lady Wamphray,’’ had strongly and persistently 
opposed this bond. 

James, laird of Wamphray, died in 1561, leaving a 
widow and three sons, James, Gilbert, and William. 
James (according to Sir Robert Douglas's Baronage of 
Scotland ) succeeded his father and died in 1591 without 
issue. He seems to have been a very quiet man. The 
energy of his mother, Margaret M'Lellan, and that of 
his brother Gilbert has thrown all his sayings and 
doings into the shade. William, the name of the third 
son (whom Sir Robert Douglas does not mention) only 
appears as assisting his mother in two of her law suits. 
The widowed “Lady WamphrayV jointure house was 
at Laverbay, but it would seem that her son James, the 
heir, was a minor at the date of his father's death, for 
in 1566 his mother still resided at Wamphray Place. 
In that year her ladyship sent a petition to Queen Mary 
and her councillors asking protection, and complaining 
that “ her brother-in-law," Johnstone of Lochwood, 11 a 
great man, having ane clan of the countra at his 
co mman d, has violently oppresit and hemt me con- 
tinnalli since the decease of my spouse, to the space of 
five years bypast. Cumnnd to my place of Wamphray, 
bumin the tour thereof, my oxen being within the 
samin, quhair with I suld have tilit and labournit myn 
and my bairns land, and spulzeit the best of the gudes 
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and plenissing thereof at his plesour, burnt, eit, and 
destroyt my cornis, and the cuntra seeing him oppress 
me, all have oppressit and herrit me at their pleasour, 
cut down the woods about my place, set my stedyings 
on fire and causit his eldest son, Robert Johnstone, 
tak and withhold fra. me the parsonage of Wamphray, 
qubairof I had, and yet have, taks to rin, and uptaken 
the profitts thairoff which was the maist special thing 
I and my bairns suld have levit on." 1 

Johnstone of Lochwood was patron of Wamphray 
church and as such had a charge of its temporalities. 
At the Reformation the Protestant church does not 
seem to have had a clergyman ready for the charge 
when the Catholic priest got his leave, so it would 
appear that Lochwood had granted a lease of the 
parsonage to his brother James, Laird of Wamphray. 
Hence the lawsuit his widow raised, when Lochwood 
“causit” Robert Johnstone, who was then parson of 
Lochmaben, to place a clergyman in Wamphray church 
and church lands. The clergyman was not one that 
John Knox would have approved of. He was only a 
“ secular " priest, Cairuthers by name. * 

Meanwhile events of far reaching importance to 
Scotland and the Protestant religion were occurring. 
The struggle between Mary’s party and the Reformers 
culminated in the total defeat of her army at Langside, 
and her flight into England in 1569. The ” law* 
abiding people" in Scotland had great hopes that now, 
under the firm rule of Regent Murray, peace and 
prosperity would return to their distracted country. 
After defeating Queen Mary’s army at Langside, 
Regent Murray marched with an army to the Border, 
1 Privy Council Records. * Ibid. 
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and compelled the chiefs there, Lochwood among 
others, to acknowledge her son as King James the 
Sixth. Thereafter the Regent held a court at Castle- 
milk, and there Johnstone became security for the 
good behaviour of all under his jurisdiction, presenting 
John Johnstone of Howgill as a pledge for the “ good 
behaviour of all that are cum of the auld gang of 
Wamphray.’’ 

Johnstone also promised that day at Castlemilk, 
20th October, 1569, to take before the Regent at 
Dumfries the “ Principalis of the gang at Willaes.” 
The auld gang and the gang at Willaes were Loch- 
wood’s famous retainers on his Wamphray property. 

The laird of Wamphray was not called to Castle¬ 
milk by the Regent. For a little time there was some 
prospect of peace at the Border but the Regent's death 
threw all into disorder again. 

Full oft during the reign of James the Fifth, the 
Regency, and the reigns of Mary and James, did the 
chief of the Johnstones receive mandates from the 
“ Privy Council ” to put down “ raiding and rieving,” 
and protact the “law-abiding people.” Every man¬ 
date the chief at once attended to, called his retainers 
together at different centres and got their signatures 
to a document promising better behaviour for the 
future, but the times were lawless, especially in Mary’s 
and the beginning of her son's reign. The central 
government was too weak to repress disorders, and 
the nobles were two powerful to be repressed, so 
recource was often had to the somewhat questionable 
expedient of employing the stronger of them to keep 
the weaker on right lines. The rising power and 
influence of the Johnstones was looked upon, too, 
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with no friendly eye by his neighbour chieftains, and 
naturally this feeling brought on clan squabbles, and 
these indirectly encouraged more raiding and rieving, 
which their retainers were far from loath to engage in. 
Then the Jobnstones were all intensely devoted to 
their "gude chief" and "aye ready" to join the raid 
with him, or to fight the Maxwells or any other clan 
that presumed to doubt his superiority. In 1578 
another of the many mandates from the Privy Council 
was sent to Lochwood, ordering the chief u to see 
justice fairly and firmly administered, offenders against 
the law punished, law-abiding people protected, and 
everything in the shape of raiding and rieving put 
down," and to get his unruly retainers to “ sign their 
names as responsible for themselves, their families, 
their servants, and their tenants, to keep the peace" 
and to “ deliver up offenders against the law to their 
chief.” 

As was his wont, the chief lost no time in attending 
to the orders of the “ Privy Council." All under his 
jurisdiction were summoned to their different centres 
to hear the mandate read and sign their names, those 
unable to write obtaining the assistance of an attendant 
lawyer to aid them in tracing their signatures. 1 

The meeting place for the Wamphray lads on the 
frequent occasions of this sort was “ Southwoodfute,” 
now called Southwoodend or as it is better known 
locally by its sobriquet " Clatter Ha.” 

John Johnstone in Howgill, John Johnstone in Kirk- 
hill, Thomas Johnstone in Finglaud, John Johnstone in 
Mylne, Watte Jobnstone in Hillhouse, Cristie John¬ 
stone in Bighill, David Johnstone in Staywood, Thomas 
1 Annandale Book. 
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Johnstone in Poldean, Symon Johnstone in Stexrrishhill, 
James Johnstone in Kelrig, are the names of the chief 
of Annandale's principal retainers cm his “ ten merk- 
land” in Wamphray. In every case of mandate 
signing “ John” of Howgill heads the list, Kirkhill 
next. The Christian name of Howgill is always John, 
the others vary. 

After Wamphray estate became a barony, the laird 
received a “mandate” direct, to sign for his own 
“ gude ” behaviour, his families, his servants, and his 
“ tennentis ” on his Wamphray and Pocomal property 
in Moffat parish. In 1577 Gilbert Johnstone is “de- 
nounced” by the “Privy Council” for “dispossessing 
his mother." Perhaps hurrying her off from Wam¬ 
phray House to her jointure one at Laverhay. 

At the date undermentioned, Margaret, Lady Wam¬ 
phray, appears again on the scene. Besides her 
jointure house, Laverhay, with certain lands attached 
to it, “her ladyship” claimed also the forty-shilling 
lands of Staywood, as belonging to her in conjunct fee. 
In 1580 she was residing at her house, and lands at 
Laverhay, and in a lawsuit against “ Jok of Howgill" 
is described as “ life-renter of all, and haill the lands 
of Laverhay in Wamphray, as principal part of her 
living and in possessing of them fra the deceas of her 
spouse umquhile, James Johnstone of Wamphray, 
twenty years syne or thereby.” Her indictment 
against Howgill ran thus. “That John Johnstone, 
Howgill, maisterfullie and by way of hamesuken cam 
to her lands, cruellie brunt the haill biggins thereof, 
cuttit down the hail woddis of the samin, dang and 
wastit her tennentis, and continuallie sinsyne violently 
occupit and withheld the fra her, and the haill 
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profittis thereof, extending to great quantitie." The 
Privy Council gave a verdict in favour of “ her 
ladyship,” and Johnstone of Lochwood and Andro 
Johnstone of Lockerbie became sureties for Howgill, 
"for payment and satisfaction" to the "said Margaret 
M'Lellan, Lady Wamphray ” ' 

Howgill did not pay—the sureties did not pay. Her 
ladyship summoned both Howgill and his two sureties 
to appear in court at Lochmaben before the Earl of 
Gourie, lieutenant and justice for the time at the Border. 
Neither Howgill nor Andro Johnstone appeared. The 
chief, Johnstone of Lochwood did. The latter was 
ordered under " pain of forfeiture to hand over John 
Johnstone of Howgill to justice.” Lochwood was 
dilatory in delivering up Howgill. The court was 
again appealed to by the pursuer, when Lochwood is 
now “ ordered to put the precept to dew execution in 
all poyntis ” within fifteen days under pain of rebellion. 
Apparently her ladyship got satisfaction on "all 
poyntis” as Howgill and his sureties are not again 
summoned to court at her instance.* 

For the next eight years nothing is heard of her 
ladyship, so let us trust that she was oppressed 
during that period with no heavier cares than those 
of doing "generalship” among her maidservants and 
menservants and tenants while engaged in their 
routine of work in the house and on the field, and 
in repairing to some extent the ravages committed on 
her property by the redoubtable Jok of Howgill, and 
also performing the social amenities of life among her 
friends and law-abiding neighbours!! 

Her troubles and lawsuits, however, are not yet 

1 Privy Council Records of that date. * Ibid. 
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over. In the year 1588, the year her son Gilbert 
was elected a Justice of Peace for Upper Annandale, 
she sent her baron officer and his son, viz., Cristie 
Wilson and his son James, to David Johnstone, Stay- 
wood, to lift the rents of the forty-shilling land of 
Staywood, belonging to her in “ conjunct fee." John¬ 
stone had paid no rent to her for twenty-one years. 
At mention of such a thing as rent, Staywood " flew 
into” a towering passion, and killed both father and 
son. This terrible tragedy seems to have quite upset 
the old lady as she entrusted the prosecution of John¬ 
stone of Staywood to her son William. At the same 
time she had a case against John Johnstone of Kirkhill 
for “ wrongeously intruding, and witholding fra her the 
kirk land of Wamphray,” her son William prosecuting 
in this case also. John Johnstone of Gretna became 
surety for Staywood, and her son Gilbert became 
surety for Kirkhill, to see that the verdict pronounced 
against both men was carried out according to the 
letter. The sureties were dilatory. Again a summons 
was issued at her instance and both John Johnstone of 
Gretna and her son Gilbert were ordered “under pain 
of rebellion” to enter before the “Council” in six days, 
“both Staywood and Kirkhill.” There is reason to 
believe that both men disappeared from the district 
for a time. In the scramble for kirk lands that took 
place at the time of the Reformation, it is true that 
“Lady Wamphray”’ looked sharply after what she 
considered her rights, but she followed a lawful course, 
whereas her adversaries took a lawless one. After 
those last two cases the name of “ Margaret M’Lellan, 

1 After Wamphray was made a barony the laird’s wife or 
widow was styled "Lady Wamphray." 
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Lady Wamphray" does not appear either in court or 
oat of it. 

The date of her death is not recorded. It must 
have occurred after 1588. All through her married and 
widowed life she had seen stormy times. The raiding 
and rieving that had long been chronic at the Border 
rose in her day to its highest pitch of turbulency, 
and lurid is the light which her lawsuits cast upon the 
state of society in those days. Her public conduct 
shows her to have been a very capable, energetic, and 
law-abiding woman, and the fact that a verdict was 
pronounced in her favour in every case goes to prove 
the justice of her claims, and certainly her preference 
for obtaining redress of grievances through the law 
courts to that of the violent retaliations prevalent in 
her day, was an example worthy of imitation and 
admiration. Indeed the whole “life and times" of 
Margaret M'Lellan, “ Lady Wamphray," casts a vivid 
side-light on the disagreeables, difficulties, and dangers 
that attended "law-abiding" people in the days of the 
gay freebooters. 

In 1587 all of the name of Johnstone in Upper 
Annandale selected twelve of their number with their 
chief, Lochwood, as oversman to act as Justices of the 
Peace, maintain order, and report the unruly to the 
Baron Court at Moffat. Gilbert Johnstone of Wam¬ 
phray, and Thomas Johnstone of Poldean were elected 
to sit as justices in the Moffat court. In the same 
year the chiefs of the great clans in Annandale and 
Nithsdale, Johnstone, Drumlanrig, Jardine, and Max¬ 
well entered into a bond each to do all he could to 
hinder his retainers from “ harrying" within the bond. 
The Wamphray lads would require now to go further 
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afield than Kirkmichael to pursue their favourite 
sport. Rather hard laws on the 11 Joks ” and their 
"complices'* this new bond must have appeared. 
Mandates from such a distance as the Privy Council 
could be laughed at as a “ clatter,” and signed at the 
“Ha," and evaded, but this bond of their “gude chief” 
and his neighbour chieftains was a power too near to 
allow the “auld gang” to enjoy their favourite sport 
comfortably. 

In 1589, King James the Sixth, with a retinue of boon 
companions, sailed to Denmark to marry the Princess 
Anne of that country. Lord Hamilton was appointed 
lord lieutenant of the south of Scotland during the 
King’s absence. His lordship summoned the chiefs of 
the Border to meet him at Peebles to ” consult about 
the peace of the kingdom." 

Each chief was asked to bring along with him two 
of his ablest retainers. At Lord Hamilton’s request 
Lochwood took Howgill and Kirkhill, the two famous 
Johns. 

The bond between the chieftains and this u con¬ 
sultation ” with Lord Hamilton seems to have put a 
check on Wamphray lads and others like-disposed for 
a time. However, it happened in July, 1592 that 
“Willie” of Kirkhill (this and not John is the name 
that figures henceforth in Border song and story) was 
at this date in need of a good horse. He heard of one 
at Gretna, went there, and rode off with it. Straight¬ 
way the chief at Lochwood received a letter from Sir 
John Carmichael, the Warden, saying “Willie Johnstone 
of Kirkhill has ane black hors of my 1 couseing.’ It 
will please your lordship to cause deliver him to the 
laird of Gretnay.” 
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The chief would likely send his baron officer with 
a letter and message to Kirkhill, and Willie after 
relieving his mind by sundry expletives on his own 
bad luck, and also on the laird of Gretnay, would 
deliver up the “ hors " to its owner. But Willie could 
not well do without a horse. Early next year a 
rumour spread abroad in Annandale, that Lord Crichton 
of Sanquhar was in possession of a very fine mare, and 
the story ran that she had not her “ equal in all the 
south of Scotland." 

Willie and the “ Galliard " talked over this rumour, 
and it occurred to both, seeing a horse was wanted at 
Kirkhill , that the best thing to do was to relieve 
Crichton of his fine mare without delay. So the two 
set off for Sanquhar, as the old ballad 1 puts it: 

“ Will Kirkhill and the Galliard gay 
Took their journey on a Sabbath day." 

They reached Crichton’s place at Sanquhar in safety 
and undetected got into the stable. By accident or 
intention, a good-looking marei but a blind one, stood 
in the stall next to the famous blood. The Galliard 
mounted the blind mare and on riding away shouted, 

" Symmie, Symmie o’ the side, 

Come out and see a Johnstone ride." 

Fatal was the mistake the Galliard had made. The 
Crichtons soon overtook him, seized him, and then and 
there hanged him on the nearest tree. Willie was "richt 
wae" to see "his unde guided sae," but what could 
one do against so many. He lay in his hiding-place 
till the Crichtons left, and then with a heart bent on 

‘The whole ballad, "Lads of Wamphxay," is inserted in the 
Appendix. 
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revenge hurried back to Wamphray. His woeful tale 
set Wamphray ablaze. A goodly company was soon 
raised, which at once set out for the Crichton's lands in 
Nithsdale. All the cattle far and near belonging to that 
clan they gathered and drove before them homewards 
with all possible speed. Crichton raised his men and 
followed. At Wellpath-head, where the Crichtons 
came within cry of the raiders, they shouted jeeringly, 
“ Licht and lead." No reply was sent back by the 
lads. On they hurried with the cattle before them. 
The Crichtons drew nearer. At Biddes bum, they 
shouted “ Stand and turn." Still no reply from the 
Wamphray company, but on they drove. At " Biddes 
strand" the Crichtons were “hard at hand.” The 
object Willie Kirkhill had in view was to get his men 
on to a height called “ Biddeslaw.” That reached, 
the Johnstones wheeled round and shouted to the 
Crichtons, “ Stand and draw." 

Willie Kirkhill’s speech to the Crichtons ere the 
fight began is unique of its kind, and sure enough 
expressed the sentiments of his followers. 

“ ‘We've dune nae ill, and we'll thole nae wrang, 
But back to Wamphray we will gang.’ " 

Cattle, too, of course. 

“ * If it is fighting ye want, ye’ll hae your fill.' " 

Whereupon Kirkhill leapt from his horse and, sword in 
hand, rushed in among the Crichtons, slaying right and 
left both “horse and man,” his men at his back doing 
likewise, The Crichtons suffered a terrible defeat: 

“ Oh but the Johnstones were wondrous rude, 
When the Biddes bum ran three days blude.” 
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A short speech by Willie followed, complimenting his 
men on how well the Galliard's death had been 
avenged, declaring : 

“ * For every finger on the Galliard’s han’, 

I vow this day I have killed a man.' " 

The band of pleased marauders then set out for Wam- 
pbray, and coming down by Evanhead the tired rievers 
began to loiter. Willie called out, 

“ ' Drive on, my lads, it will be late, 

We’ll hae a pint at Wamphray gate.' ” 

And striking up the last verse of the song, 

“ ‘Wher’er I gang or ere I ride 

The lads of Wamphray are on my side, 

Of a' the lads that I do ken 
A Wamphray lad’s the king o’ men.’ ” 

How late it was ere they reached Wamphray Gate is 
not reported, but we may be sure that all day long 
the Wamphray folk would be on the anxious look¬ 
out for their friends. As soon as the shouting and 
victorious band reached the northern boundary of the 
parish, with the sheep and oxen before them, the news 
would fly like wildfire to every corner of it. Young 
and old would rush out to welcome home the con¬ 
quering heroes. There had been a “feast and a 
nicht o’t ” at Wamphray Gate, such as never happened 
there before or since, had the Galliard’s death not 
cast a dark shadow over their rejoicings. 

It is bard to fix the identity of the Galliard that 
the Crichtons hanged, and whom song and story has 
kept the memory of fresh for the last 300 years. 
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That the unlucky wight was. a real person there can 
be little doubt. . A poet may embellish a story, but 
it rarely happens that he makes a poem about a 
purely ideal person. James Johnstone was laird of 
Wamphray from 1561 to 1591. In the latter year, 
and two years before “ Biddeslaw," James Johnstone 
died, and was succeeded by his brother Gilbert. 
This precludes the unfortunate Galliard from being 
laird of Wamphray. Gilbert was laird before the 
Sanquhar tragedy and was still laird in 1606, thirteen 
years after the affair happened. 

The following is from the official document relating 
to Gilbert’s succession to his brother:— 

“ Gilbert Johnstone of Wamphray who is docu¬ 
mented by a precept furth of the chancery, to an in 
favour of Gilbert Johnstone of Wamphray, heir served 
and retoured to James Johnstone of Wamphray— 
his brother-geiman—in all and haill the lands and 
barony of Wamphray with the teinds and patronage 
of the rectory of Wamphray, and all churches and 
chaples belonging thereto, etc.” 1 The precept is dated 
the first, and the sasine the 2nd day of May, 1593. 

Gilbert married a daughter of Carmthers of Hoi- 
mam* by whom he had a son and successor, Robert 
Johnstone. 

Biddeslaw was the last battle in the raiding and 
rieving line that Wamphray unaided fought. After 
the glamour of poetry is lifted off this fight at 
Biddeslaw, there just remains a cattle-lifting raid on 
a large scale. Wamphray lads were, apparently, 
pretty well armed for the occasion, the Crichtons, 
who followed at their heels shouting for their cattle, 
1 From Robert Douglas's Baronage of Scotland. 
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were, it is to be feared, but poorly so. This wild 
foray made a great noise in Scotland at the time. 
Bands of the poor women of the Crichton clan whom 
it had bereft of sons, brothers, and husbands, carried 
on poles the cut and bloody shirts of the slain through 
Edinburgh streets, and aroused the sympathy of the 
inhabitants and also of the Privy Council, and stirred 
up the anger of both against the barbarous gang that 
dwelt among the peaceful hills of Upper Annandale. 
The Privy Council vowed vengeance against the 
raiders, but clanmanship was stronger than an edict 
of the Privy Council in those days. The chief of the 
Johnstone rlan called his retainers to arms. The Scots 
and Elliots came to' his assistance. The Crichtons on 
the other hand did likewise, the Maxwells and others 
took their side. The opposing parties met on Dryfe- 
sands near Lockerbie. The Johnstones were victorious. 
Will Kirkhill led the Wamphray contingent that day, 
and while pursuing the flying Maxwells he came upon 
the chief of that rlan wounded and dying beneath a 
thorn tree. It is said that Maxwell held up his hand 
for mercy, but in the heat of battle mercy was not in 
Kirkhill’s heart. He cut off the hand held up. Some 
accounts say his head too, and took them to Lochwood 
to claim the reward that Johnstone, the chief, is said 
to have offered. Accounts of this disgustingly cruel 
deed vary, but the weight of the evidence is against 
Will Kirkhill. His fame would have been fairer had it 
rested on “ Biddeslaw.” This is the last clan battle 
fought in Scotland. 

The rieving and horsey propensities of Will Kirkhill 
and the Galliard caused the untimely end of the latter. 
His execution by the Crichtons brought on the bloody 
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fight at Biddeslaw, and that led to the clan battle at 
Dryfesands. Had Lochwood allowed the law to take 
its course after the Biddeslaw affair there had been no 
Dryfesands, but there would have been a wholesale 
execution of his 'Wamphray retainers. The chiefs 
sense of honour could not brook the idea of leaving 
his faithful followers to such a fate, for had not they 
and their forbears stood by him, and his forbears in 
all their troubles and fought him and them into the 
powerful position they occupied, and was it not the 
traditional and expressed duty of his house that “ane 
guid chief is bound to justify, maintain, supply, and 
debate his men against all men having complaints 
against him, as ane faithful maister aucht to debate his 
true servants in all his possessing.” 1 

Influences had been at work in the nation for a 
considerable period that materially helped to strengthen 
the hands of the Privy Council in their efforts to 
protect the law-abiding people and to suppress the law¬ 
less. One of the prime factors among these influences 
was the Reformed Church. Gradually, through its 
influence, raiding and rieving and the slaughter caused 
thereby, got their right names and the perpetrators 
were dubbed accordingly, and punished. As its iufla- 
ence permeated all classes, it emboldened the lowly to 
speak out their grievances in a peaceable, law-abiding 
way, and it persuaded the chiefs, great and small, 
to pay attention to them. The chiefs now saw, too, 
that their game was played out, and that the sooner 
they laid aside their feuds with one another the better 
it would be for them as individuals, and the safer in 
their hands would be the large estates they had 
1 Annandale Book. 
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acquired, if they submitted their grievances to a court 
of law, rather than make an appeal to the sword. 
These signs of the times made the Privy Council more 
determined than ever to put down raids into England 
and elsewhere, by classing raiding and rieving as 
common theft, and punishing it as such. The chief 
again s umm oned his retainers to Southwoodfute to 
hear and sign another P.C.-mandate. Of course they 
obeyed their “ gude chief’s ” orders, and signed their 
names “ for their own good behaviour and all under 
and belonging to them.” Gilbert, laird of Wamphray, 
got his tenants in Wamphray, and on his Pocomal 
estate, to do likewise at their own place of signature. 

It could scarcely be expected, and it did not happen, 
that Wamphray lads settled down all at once into 
peaceful, diligent, contented agriculturists. Eut there 
was certainly a modification of the continual raid* 
ing, and a general improvement in the interests of 
peace on the Borderland. Raiding, being now classed 
as common theft, was not the work for a gentleman, or 
anybody else. It happened, unfortunately, that about 
1599 the chief of Loch wood fell out of favour at Court 
for one reason or another, but mainly from information 
given by some of his rival neighbour chieftains that he 
was “ screening ” the leaders of the most turbulent 
gang in his jurisdiction—his Wamphray faithfuls. For 
this, and monetary liabilities, the chief was “ warded ” 
in Dumbarton Castle, to the great grief of his retainers. 
The Earl of Angus was appointed Lord Lieutenant in 
his stead. Forthwith came Angus with his retinue of 
soldiers to Annandale, and demanded and obtained 
submission to his authority. The Johnstones gave it 
on the condition that their “ gude chief and maister 
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should be brocht hame to them." Angus, somewhat 
surprised at their condition, said he would consider 
their request. His slow consideration exhausted their 
patience. Off went the Wamphray gang and their 
“complices" to Lochmaben, where they took possession 
of the castle and “ reft the puir bodies around of their 
gear." Angus hastened to Lochmaben with his soldiers, 
and imperiously summoned the invaders to surrender. 
The reply was so characteristic of the “ auld gang" 
that we can easily recognise our old friend Howgill as 
spokesman. “ We have as gude * kindness 11 to Loch¬ 
maben as ony ither body, and we will not give it 
up to either King, Queen, or lieutenant." Whereupon 
Angus wheeled round his army, rode off to Wam¬ 
phray, and "brunt Howgill, Kirkhill, and Girthhead." 
(Houses of Johnstone's retainers.)* The chief was 
appealed to in Dumbarton Castle to use his influence 
to keep these his turbulent retainers quiet. The chief's 
reply, “ What influence can I use at such a distance as 
this," is a model of ability and pawkiness, and must 
have been given with an inward chuckle of delight at 
the plucky doings of his faithful retainers.* 

This seizure of Lochmaben Castle, which was 
evidently a feint in favour of the chief, closed the long 
career of the Wamphray (ads, Upper Annandale’s most 
notorious freebooters. Soon afterwards their chief 
was set at liberty and reinstated in all his former 
honours at Court. The near prospect of James Sixth 
of Scotland succeeding to the English throne made the 
governments of both countries more determined than 
ever to put a stop to the lawlessness on both sides of 
the Border. Another mandate from the Privy Council— 

1 Ibid. 
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the last of a long list concerning his unruly retainers— 
was sent to the lord of Lochwood. The chief at once 
summoned fifty of them to Southwoodfute to sign their 
names, each for his own good behaviour and that of 
all belonging to him. Howgill and Kirkhill as usual 
headed the list. On this occasion, he explained to 
them exactly and fully how matters stood politically 
and advised them henceforth to turn their energies 
into different channels, if for no higher reason than 
that the hand of the Privy Council was now too heavy 
to allow their former habits and gay sports to pass 
without the severest penalties. The common sense of 
most, who were present that day, seems to have 
agreed that it were better now to turn their energy on 

1 *' To plough the heath, uproot the weed, 

Enrich the soil, and drain the mead, 

Till flocks and herds in plenty feed 
In fertile flowery Annandale,” 

than 

“ Go out in wild foray, 

To bum, to ravage, and to slay!" 

Thus we part with the days of the gay freebooters of 
Wamphray. Those heroes of a former age had their 
faults, great, glaring, and intolerable. The worst that 
can be said of them is that they were foremost in 
the fashionable sport of the day, but it must be 
acknowledged in their favour that they possessed the 
invaluable attributes of bravery and a genuine and 
hearty loyalty to their chief. But since the day that 
both chief and retainer have devoted the same hearty 
loyalty to King and law, in proportion has the country 
1 Song “ Lads of Annasdale." 
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prospered and life become happier to one and all. In 
those days when might was right Wamphray lads were 
found among the mightiest. In these days when to do 
the right bravely places a man among the mighty, 
Wamphray men are found in many ways still taking a 
leading part. 

After James Sixth of Scotland ascended the throne 
of England the chief of the Johnstones did not forget 
his retainers. In 1605 he obtained " a free remission 
of all the crimes they had committed against society." 
The following is a list of the Wamphray Johnstones 
that benefited by this kind act of their chief :— 

“ Dated Whitehall, London, 

28th September, 1605. 

'* Ninian Johnstone, Powdene. 

James Johnstone (his brother). 

John Johnstone, Howgill. 

John Johnstone, Kirkhill. 

W illiam Johnstone (his son), Kirkhill. 

John Johnstone, Brimmelbank. 

Robert Johnstone, Kirkhill. 

Thomas Johnstone, Fingland. 

Nicholas Johnstone, Saughtrees. 

Gavin Johnstone, Annanholm. 

Cuthbert Johnstone, Halse (Hass)." 

With regard to the population of Wamphray in the 
rieving and raiding days, an official document throws 
some light on the subject. In 1541, the laird of 
Wamphray appeared at a wappenschaw on Birrens- 
wark hill at the head of eighty men. He was “ sup¬ 
posed at the time able to muster more than a hundred." 
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To return to the larger proprietors of and in Wain- 
phray. In 1606, as earls or marquises the Lochwood 
family still held much property in Wamphray parish. 
The Johns tones of Wamphray possessed the estate so 
named and the Pocornal estates in the Logan tenement 
in Moffat parish. As the old ballad defined it some¬ 
what loosely: 

“ Between Girthhead and the Langwooden, 

Lived the Galliard and the Galliard's men." 

That is from Girthhead march to the north end of 
the Lang wood on Moffat Water. They did not possess 
the whole of that stretch but a good part of it. The 
successor to Gilbert Johnstone of Wamphray was his 
son, Robert. The date of his succession is not given, 
but the date of his contract of marriage with Mariot 
Montgomery was the 20th February, 1606, and bears 
the consent of both his own and Mariot's father, Sir 
Nicol Montgomery of Longhan. By Mariot Montgomery 
he had issue, a son, John, his heir, and a daughter, 
Mariot, who became the wife of Jardine of Applegarth. 
Robert dying in 1641, his son John succeeded to the 
estates. His infeftment to them is thus described 
in the Privy Council Records of that day. “John 
Johnstone of Wamphray, who got a precept of clare 
constat from James, Earl of Annandale, the superior 
for infefting him as heir to Robert Johnstone of Wam¬ 
phray, his father, in all and haill the lands and barony 
of Wamphray with the pertinents, &c„ &c., dated the 
27th October, 1641." He married Mary, daughter of 
Sir William Douglas of Kelhead, second son of William, 
Earl of Drumlanrig. Her mother was Lady Isobel 
Kerr, daughter of Mark, Earl of Lothian. By her he 
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had one daughter, Janet, who became his heir. He 
died in 1656 and was succeeded by Janet Johnstone, 
his only child and heiress. 1 She was “ served and 
retoured heir to John Johnstone of Wamphray, her 
father, in all and haill the lands and barony of 
Wamphray, with the pertinents, by a precept forth 
of the chancery, dated 25th January, 1658.” 3 She was 
married to William Johnstone* son of Samuel John* 
stone of Schienes (Johnstone of Warriston was a 
distinguished member of this family). The issue of 
this marriage was one son, Robert, who succeeded 
to the estate of Wamphray, and one daughter, 
Mary, who was married to James Irvine of Cove. 3 
“ Robert Johnstone of Wamphray, only son of William 
Johnstone by the heiress, got a precept furth of the 
chancery and was served and retoured heir to Janet 
Johnstone, ‘Lady Wamphray,' his mother, the 13th 
August, 1701.’“ This laird added to the property 
by acquiring Willaes and Kilbrook from John John¬ 
stone of Stenrishhill. He married Mrs. Isobel Rollo, 
daughter of Andrew, third Lord Rollo, and by her 
had issue five sons, Robert, who died young ; William, 
who died young and unmarried ; Captain James, died 
unmarried ; Andrew, died in infancy ; and lastly, 
Robert, who succeeded James to the estate. He died 
in 1734. His son, Captain James succeeded him, and 
was “served heir to his father on the 20th August, 
1734." 4 Six years afterwards, in 1740, he entered 
into an agreement with Charles, Earl of Hopetoun, to 
sell the estate to him, but before the transaction was 

1 From Douglas Peerage. * Jbid 

* Privy Council Records. i Estate Records ; 

* Douglas Peerage. 
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completed, laird James died, 1 On the “ tenth July, 
1746, Robert Johnstone, captain in the regiment of foot 
commanded by Colonel Marjoribank, in the service 
of the States of Holland, was served heir to James, 
his brother, who died unmarried,’ 1 and in 1747, 
Robert conveyed his Wampbray estate to John, Earl 
of Hopetoun, the heir to Charles, the previous earl. 
Captain Robert Johnstone married his cousin, Jean 
Rollo, daughter of Robert, fourth Lord Rollo. There 
was issue, a son and daughter, Robert and .Mary. 
Jean Rollo died on the 5th January, 1780. Her hus¬ 
band, Captain Robert, died 20th February, 1781. With 
him ended the long line of the Johnstones who had 
possessed Wamphray estate from October, 1476, the 
space of 277 years. 

After the Johnstones sold Wamphray estate the 
“ Place,” or Wamphray House, was never again 
inhabited. It gradually fell into decay and ruin. By 
and bye the stones were carted away, partly to build 
the old farm steading of Leithenhall, and partly to 
build stone dykes. 

The only vestige of it now remaining is a small piece 
of a wall on the edge of the precipice. This is all that 
shows where the gay lairds of Wamphray and their 
high-born dames held high revelry in the days when 

“ They might take who had the power. 

And they might keep who can.” 

It is a matter of regret that no laird of Wamphray 
has been a resident in the parish since 1746. For 

1 The date of his death has not been ascertained. He was alive 
in 1741, and possibly later. 
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means of defence and for charm of situation, the Place 
had a very happily chosen site. 

Regarding the part the Johnstones of Wamphray 
took in the 1715 rebellion, the following quotation 
from Rae's account of it, given by M‘Dowall in his 
History of Dumfries shows that “ upon Saturday, the 
29th May, 1714, there was a great conference of gentle¬ 
men and country people at Lochmaben on the occasion 
of a horse race there. After the race, the Popish and 
Jacobite gentry, such as Francis Maxwell of Tinwald, 
John Maxwell, his brother; Robert Johnstone of Wam¬ 
phray, Robert Carruthers of Rammerscales, the Master 
of Burleigh, and several others went to the Cross, 
where, in a very solemn manner, before hundreds of 
witnesses, with drum beating and colours displayed, 
they did upon their knees drink their King's health, 
the Master of Burleigh prefacing the toast by invoking 
perdition on the heads of those who refused to drink 
it." This exhibition after the race, was manifestly a 
display, either to influence, or learn the feeling of the 
Mid-Annandale folks towards the Jacobite party. The 
actual part that the laird of Wamphray took in the *15 
rebellion is reported by Johnstone of Westerhall to the 
Marquis of Annandale. In his letter he says that 
Kenmore, Glenriddel and Wamfra, having regretted the 
steps they had taken, had returned and given in their 
submission to him. Farther on he adds that he hopes 
this “ affair will pass over without bloodshed. ” It is 
not quite clear whether he means the whole affair or the 
three individual cases he reports. Here a Wamphray 
tradition comes in, that the laird was imprisoned in 
Carlisle Jail, and that Palmer, farmer in Tathknowes 
of Wamphray, who was about the same age, and in 
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appearance resembled the laird, was admitted into the 
jail, whence, by his impersonation, the laird escaped. 
For a while after this a muffled figure appeared at the 
Place and in the glen after nightfall, and carefully 
avoided contact with any one. This was thought by 
the natives to be the laird in hiding till his escapade 
got “ hushed up. ” It is told too that Palmer for his 
bravery got a long lease of Tathknowes at a cheap 
rent Some years after, Hoggan, the factor, writes in 
the estate rent book that Palmer had "redeemed a 
wadset” (that is mortgage) on his farm which shows 
that Palmer had got into better monetary circum¬ 
stances than he had formerly enjoyed. The laird’s 
submission had been accepted, and his disloyal freak 
pardoned, for he died laird of Wamphray, and his son 
James succeeded to the estate. The Douglas Peerage 
says that he died “ deep in debt.” This may point to 
a heavy fine he had to pay for his Jacobite proclivities. 
Laird Robert was a favourite with the Wamphray folk, 
and to this day they rather ungallantly blame Lady 
Wamphray, "his highland wife,” for the mistake he 
made in joining the Jacobite party. Apparently he 
had reciprocated their liking, for he left in his will 
two hundred merks to buy a “ best mort cloth 1 for 
the use and behoof of the poor in the parish of Wam¬ 
phray.” His successor, Captain James, never found 
himself in circumstances to pay for it, but when his 

1 These were cloths used to cover the coffin at a funeral. The 
use of them was obligatory. They belonged to the kirk-session 
and were lent out on hire. They were of three kinds—a best 
velvet, a second velvet, and a serge. The price of the hire varied 
according to which was used. This explains and enhances the 
value of the gift of a *' best mort cloth " which the laird, Robert 
Johnstone of Wamphray, presented to the “poor of the palish." 
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brother and successor, Captain Robert, sold the estate 
to Earl John of Hopetoun, in 1747, the two hundred 
merks were sent by him to Wamphray kirk-session 
through his agent, Robert Irvine, W.S., Edinburgh, 
and applied to the purpose for which it was granted. 
The tradition that Captain Robert was "out" in '45 
(that he joined Lord George Murray’s contingent as it 
passed through Wamphray) is met by more difficulties 
than one. Presumably the laird, Captain James, died 
before '45. His brother and heir was at that time 
with his regiment in Holland, and did not serve as heir 
till 1746. In 1747 he sold the estate to John, Earl of 
Hopetoun. If Captain Robert had joined in the ’45 
rebellion there had been no estate either to serve heir 
to or sell. The likelihood is that Captain Robert 
wisely stayed in Holland till the Jacobite war was 
over. It is doubtful if he came home at all. He could 
both serve and sell through his agent. The grand¬ 
father of the oldest inhabitant used to teH that he 
saw Lord George Murray at Wamphray Place. Quite 
possibly he did. Lord George had men and horses to 
feed on his march, and if the widow of laird Robert 
was alive, he’d be sure of a welcome from “Lady 
Wamphray," and to save trouble to her ladyship 
would take what supplies he needed for himself and 
his men. It is quite certain that the highlanders halted 
at the “ Bield ” 1 and partook of what refreshments 
that hostelrie could afford, as some were alive in the 
beginning of the last century who saw them there. 

On the death of William, the last Marquis of Annan- 
dale, without issue, his property in Wamphray and his 

1 A public house in the south end of the parish where the 
roads meet. 
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vast estates elsewhere fell to his cousin, the third Earl 
of Hopetoun. His lordship put his own Wamphray 
estate and his cousin’s property in Wamphray parish 
together, and sold them in one lot to Stirling, a West 
Indian merchant. 1 It was less than a year in his hands 
when it was sold to Fettes, an Edinburgh merchant, in 

1801. He held it for about nine years. During that 
time he cut down the splendid timber that grew in the 
parish, denuding the glen throughout its whole length 
of the magnificent oak and other trees (an act the 
former inhabitants never forgave tiim for, though it 
gave work when it was sorely needed.) The following 
advertisement copied from the Kelso Mail, 30th August 
of the year 1802, shows the quantity and quality of the 
timber for sale in the parish:— 

“To be sold by auction, on Wednesday, 20th October, 

1802, at ten o’clock forenoon, in the King’s Arms, 
Moffat, in such lots as shall be agreeable to the pur¬ 
chasers ; ^ great variety of timber growing on the lands 
of Wamphray, consisting of about 15,000 oaks, 15,000 
ashes, 2000 elms, 1100 planes, 1000 firs, and some 
alders, birches, and limes, mostly fullgrown, of excel¬ 
lent quality and fit for shipbuilding and machinery, as 
well as for country use. A reasonable credit will be 
given and time allowed for cutting and removing the 
timber. Thomas Little of Newton of Wamphray will 
shew the timber, and will point out the proposed allot¬ 
ment, and mode of sale. Further particulars may be 
learned by applying to Adam Bruce, writer, Edinburgh.’’ 

Fettes sold Wamphray estate in 1810 for £90,000, a 
large increase on the price he paid for it, to Doctor 

1 Mr. Stirling bought a property in Stirlingshire, improved the 
residence on it, and callod it “Larbert House " estate. 
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Rogerson. With the price and its accumulations 
Wamphray has contributed liberally to the building 
and endowment of Fettes College, Edinburgh. Dr. 
Rogerson was born at Lochbrow in Johnstone, in 1741, 
where his father, Samuel Rogerson, was a prosperous 
farmer. In 1752 Samuel, one of the four tenants in 
Lochbrow, removed thence to Fingland in Wamphray 
with his wife, Janet Johnstone, and his six children, 
William, David, John, James, Jean, and Elizabeth. 
John, the third son of Samuel's family, studied 
medicine at Edinburgh University, took his diploma, 
and proceeded to St. Petersburg in Russia. There, 
by a friend he was introduced to the Court, and 
became first physician to two Emperors, and an 
Empress—Nicholas, Paul, and Catherine. He remained 
Court physician for the long space of fifty years. He 
left St. Petersburg finally in 1816, full of honours and 
riches, to spend the end of his days in his native 
country. Besides Wamphray he purchased the Dum- 
crieff estate, and on it built his country residence. 
He died there in 1823, and lies buried in the Rogerson 
aisle in Wamphray churchyard. Dr. Rogerson's 
son also became a doctor and held the rank of 
“ Physician to the Forces " in the British army. This 
second Dr. Rogerson married Miss Greig, daughter of 
Admiral Greig, and had issue one child, a daughter, 
Elizabeth. The first Dr. Rogerson entailed his Wam¬ 
phray estate on the heirs, male, of his elder brother, 
William, of Gillesbie. To his son,—the second Dr. 
Rogerson,—he bequeathed Wamphray in life rent. To 
his grand-daughter, Elizabeth, he gifted the Dumcrieff 
estate. She married the Master of Rollo. Their son 
was the late John Rogerson—Lord Rollo. , 
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At the death of the second Dr. Rogerson, the Wam- 
phray estate passed to William Rogerson, Esq., of 
Gillesbie, as heir of entail to his uncle. His mother's 
name was Janet Mounsey, grand-niece of Dr. Mounsey 
of St. Petersburg fame, and great grand-niece of William 
Paterson, founder of the Bank of England, 

Mr. Rogerson married Miss French of Wamphray 
Gate, who thus became in " ancient parlance, ‘ Lady 
Wamphray.'" The issue of this marriage was four sons 
and two daughters, John, James, William, Alexander, 
Jessie Mounsey, and Elizabeth. Mr. Rogerson died in 
1869. Mrs. Rogerson survived him for many years 
and died at a great age at Hewke in Dryfe in 1899. 

Their eldest surviving son, James, succeeded his 
father in Wamphray, he married Christina Stewart 
and had issue one child, a daughter. The estate was 
sold by him to the late Sir Robert Jardine, Bart., of 
Castlemilk, in 1883, and on his death it fell to his son 
the present proprietor, Sir Robert William Buchanan 
Jardine. Col. Wm. Rogerson of Gillesbie now repre¬ 
sents the name and family of Rogerson, since the 
decease of his brother, James, without male issue. 

On the death of the late Sir Robert Jardine, in 
February of the year, 1905, a sketch of his highly 
successful career as a business man, a member of 
Parliament, and an extensive landlord, was given in 
all the leading newspapers of the nation. The church 
records also mentioned the great interest he took in 
his own parish of St. Mungo, and in that of St. 
Columba, the Scotch Presbyterian Church in London. 

The following is a list of families who have been 
proprietors of Wamphray estate, so far as is known to 
the writer, from the 12th century to the present day:— 
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12th century, Avenels. 

13th century, Grahams. 

13th century, Carlyles. 

14th century, Corries. 

14th century, Kirkpatricks. 

Part of 14th and 1 Boyles. 

15th century, i Scots. 

15th century, Crichtons. 

1476-1747, Jobnstones. 

1747-1801, Hopetoun (Earls of). 

1801-1810, Fettes. 

1810-1883, Rogersons. 

1883, Jardines (present 

proprietors). 

The names of the leading factors on Wamphray 
estate from 1696 to 1906 are—Messrs. Henderson, 
Hoggan, William Stewart, his son, Charles Stewart; 
Grahame, Rogerson, and Aitken. 

Besides the Wamphray estate proper and the chief 
of the clan Johnstone’s properties in the parish, there 
have been for centuries bypast to the present day four 
other properties in Wamphray possessed by separate 
lairds, viz.: Poldean, Stenrishhill, Girthhead, and Mylne. 
These were feus granted by the chief, and the original 
holders were all of the name of Johnstone. Poldean— 
its ancient name Powdene, describes its position and 
natural features, the dene by the “pow” or rivulet, 
its northern boundary—passed out of the name of 
Johnstone in the 17th century. In the time of Charles 
the Second, Ambrose Johnstone possessed it. A letter 
written by a soldier of that period who was quartered 
at Poldean, describes his interview with a ghost who 
frequented the house, and whom he was surprised 
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to find differed in politics from the laird Ambrose. 
This was the famous brownie that did so much work 
when the household was sleeping, and performed feats 
of horsemanship that the servants durst not attempt. 
In ancient times there stood a famous hostelrie here. 
King James the Fifth is said to have stayed one night 
at it in one of his circuits round the country to 
dispense justice. The chief, Johnstone of Lochwood, 
got up sports in the Holm for the entertainment of him 
and his courtiers. Roadside hostelries in Scotland at 
that date could provide “the best wines of France at a 
moderate tariff,” and the chief and his retainers would 
see to it that the other essentials of the feast were not 
awanting. In later times another King of the Stewart 
line (Charles the Second) halted and dined in the 
"Holm” by the monolith mentioned, when on his 
march to England before the battle of Worcester. The 
old hostelrie and farmhouse of Poldean stood in those 
days near, or partly on, the present highway. In the 
front wall of the present handsome farmhouse (higher 
up the brae) there are two finely sculptured stones 
taken from the old house when it was demolished. 
Poldean has for long belonged to the Hopetoun family. 
It has been sold lately to the tenant. Mr. John 
Paterson. 

The Stenrishhill property as it now exists, or greater 
part of it was feued from Lochwood by a Johnstone 
about the year 1500. He was also laird of Granton, but 
Stenrishhill house was his residence in those unsettled 
times. The Johnstones of that family continued there 
till the middle of the 18th century, when the male line 
failed, and the heiress, Janet Johnstone, married Edward 
Anderson. From the Andersons it passed to the Scotts. 
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From the latter it was bought by William Carruthers 
of Laverhay, third son of the laird of Mylne, in 1826. 
His son, the present proprietor has vastly improved 
and beautified the estate in every way, by draining, 
manuring, planting, and lastly by building, on one of 
the finest sites in Upper Annandale, a handsome new 
residence and farm steading. He has also built good 
ploughmen’s houses. 

Girth head was another separate property, held too 
by a Johnstone and one in the main line of the Loch- 
wood family, being descended from Adam Johnstone, 
second son of the Johnstone of Lochwood to whom his 
father gifted the Corrie estate. In after times, not 
being powerful enough to defend himself against the 
Bells and others, the Johnstone of Corrie excambed 
Corrie for Girthhead and Mylne, with the chief of the 
Johnstones of that day. The male line of Johnstone 
in Girthhead ended in the 18th century. The last 
laird had four daughters whom he made co-heiresses. 
The estate was sold and passed from Johnstones to 
Lawsons, 1 then to Lawrences, and from them to the 
Wights, before it was purchased by John Rogerson, 
Fingland, grandfather of the present proprietor. It 
was long in the hands of the Johnstones, probably 
from the time of James the Fourth till near the end 
of the 18th century. Mylne was part of Girthhead 
property before 1650, when Simon Carruthers married 
Margaret Johnstone of Girthhead. The tradition in 
the Mylne family says that this Carruthers was the 
son of John Carruthers of Woodfute—the same John 

1 Kiss Lawson of Girthhead first drew Sir Walter Scott’s atten¬ 
tion to "Helen Walker" prototype of “Jeanie Deans." See 
introduction to Heart of Midlothian. 
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who entered himself as heir 1 on the 17th May, 1607, 
to his grandfather, John of Woodfute, in Logan tene¬ 
ment, for the lands of Howthat in Mouswald. Margaret 
Johnstone was the daughter of Johnstone the laird of 
Girthhead. 

Another member of that family, a son, disappeared 
from Wamphray, and was so long absent that, after 
the death of Margaret’s father and grandfather, she 
served herself heir to the latter, and obtained Girth- 
head and Mylne, and as wife to Simon Carruthers got 
a deed for the sale of Girthhead drawn out for the 
purchaser, “ Johnstone servitor,” to the laird of Wam¬ 
phray. One authority says that just at this juncture, 
ere the transaction was completed, Miss Johnstone's 
brother came back to Wamphray, and continued the 
line of Johnstones in Girthhead till after the middle of 
the 18th century. 

About one hundred and fifteen years after the 
Carruthers were in possession of Mylne, Lawson, the 
husband of one of the four co-heiresses, in which the 
Girthhead line ended, called on Carruthers of Mylne 
to show his rights and titles to that property. He had 
no right and title to show. The pursuer claimed it 
as part of Girthhead property. So it was, but the 
tradition in the Mylne family was that her brother, 
unable to pay her dowry, gave her Mylne in lieu of it, 
and she and her husband entered into possession, 
without legal form being obtained. 

There was a long law-plea anent it. Over a number 
of years it ran, and finally it was decided in favour of 
Carruthers, because of long and undisputed possession. 

The first of the name of Carruthers in Mylne was 
1 Privy Council Records. 
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Simon, 1 husband of Margaret Johnstone of Girthhead. 
The date of their marriage cannot be exactly ascer¬ 
tained, but papers in the possession of the family 
regarding the sale of Girthhead property, show that 
it must have taken place considerably before 1650. 
Excluding Simon there have been in Mylne eight 
Carruthers in the direct male line, either from father to 
son, or brother to brother, viz., George, John, George, 
John, Samuel, George, Walter, John, The first George 
married Helen Scott of Merrilaw, a relative of Scott, 
the minister of Kirkpatrick-Juxta. The first John, the 
second George, and Samuel married Wamphray ladies; 
the second John remained unmarried. The three last 
lairds, George, Walter, and John were unmarried. On 
the death of the last mentioned the estate fell to Mrs. 
Brand, surviving sister of the last three proprietors. 

The earliest mention of a Carruthers holding land in 
Wamphray that I have seen is in the following deed: 
“ Duncan of Kirkpatrick, Lord of that Ilk, confirms to 
John of Carothers die 2^ merk lands which are called 
Glengep and Gerard Gill within the tenement of Wam¬ 
phray, for 20 merks sterling paid by him to die said 
Duncan, and to be held by John of Carothers till he or 
his heirs pay said 20 merks. Signed at Castlemilk, 
22nd April, 1372.” * 

Apparently the above bond had not been redeemed; 
for on the M 20th January, 1446, Elizabeth of Dunvedy, 
spouse, now widow of Andrew Carothers, received 
from King James the Second license, faculty, and free¬ 
dom, to put her eldest son, John of Carothers, in state, 

1 Son of Carruthers of Woodfute in Moffat parish, one of the 
Mouswald Carruthers. 

* Privy Council Records 
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and sayseing, of her lands of Howthat and Stanrase, 1 
and Wamphray in the lordship of Annandale.” 

The foremost place in the Carruthers of Mylne line 
has by common consent been given to the late Walter 
Canuthers of Mylne. The splendid monument erected 
in Wamphray churchyard to his memory by friends 
far and near testifies to the esteem in which he was 
held for his social, benevolent, and intellectual qualities, 
and to the distinction he attained in all branches of 
agriculture, particularly as a stock farmer. 

A scion of the Mylne family—MacMaw—as he was 
called after the name of his farm, was the most popular 
man in his day in the South of Scotland with all classes, 
from his proprietress, Lady Anne Hope Johnstone to 
the outcasts that bad luck, or bad behaviour, had 
reduced to “ the last o’t the warst o’t ”—to beg. He 
was famed far and near as a wit and humorist, a 
successful farmer, and a man of unbounded charity 
and hospitality. He entertained the rich but he 11 ne'er 
forgot the poor.” There were few of the gangrel 
bodies that roamed over the South of Scotland who 
had not got supper, bed, and breakfast at MacMaw, 
and their wet duds dried on the " beggars’ bink,” behind 
the blazing Mtchen fire. Amused at seeing a long row 
of them file out of the premises one morning, he asked 
the kitchenmaid how many she had had last night 
“Nineteen," was the reply. “A pity but there had 
been another to make the score,” quoth Mac and 
laughed. A poor old body once wandered out of her 

1 Howthat and Stanrase are respectively in Monswald and 
Ruthwell parishes. "Wamphray '* lands are probably those of 
Glengep and Gerard Gill her husband had fallen heir to, from 
Andrew Carruthers who held the bond on them. 
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beat round her native Wigtonshire to MacMaw to see 
before “she de’ed" the man who had fed and sheltered 
so many homeless poor. As a rule the poor were 
grateful to him, and behaved well on the premises, but 
on one occasion a rascal carried off the blankets he got 
to sleep in. A night or two afterwards another came 
asking lodgings. " I’m not going to keep any more of 
ye, the last that was here carried off the blankets,” 

" I’ll no do that ” replied the man, “ What security do 
you give ?” quoth MacMaw. “ I'm an honest man, sir, 
and Providence will be my security.” “Come in 
then,” said MacMaw, “that’ll do.” The fellow rose 
early and decamped with the blankets, but a mist lay 
on the hills all day and he wandered unwittingly in a 
circle only to reach MacMaw again at nightfall. He 
ran against Mr. Carruthers who immediately said 
“ Come away in. Your security never failed anybody 
yet." 

The crestfallen man was taken in, and kept for 
another night. 

His kindly waggishness was ever showing itself at 
unlooked for times, and in unlooked for ways. His 
father was very averse to his marriage with the 
woman who became his wife, the irate parent threat* 
ened never to enter their house. John was in no hurry 
after his marriage to broach to his father the subject 
of a visit, but a considerable time afterwards he met 
him passing his door, and said “ Are ye no gaun in to 
see my wife?” “I’m gaun nae sic roads” was the 
brusque answer. “Weel. faither” said the son, “to 
save ye frae leein* I’ll carry ye in.” And ere the 
father could offer resistance he picked him up in his 
arms, carried him into the house, and set him down in 
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the arm chair. The young wife came forward with a 
very amused and pleased look on her face, and held 
out her hand. The father, tickled at the droll way he 
had made his entry, thawed, and shook hands with 
her and when fairly *' come to his breath,” said “ John, 
bring the bottle, and I'll drink baith your healths.” 
Needless to say the reconciliation was complete. 

The following ballad is said to be from the pen 
of his minister the late Rev. Jacob Wright, of Hutton 
and Corrie:— 

“Poets oft have sung of heroes and kings and such 
themes, 

Of green meadows, and flowers, and purling streams. 

I will tell you a subject full well worth them a* ; 

There's no theme we can sing can be named with 
MacMaw. 

Do you ask wha’s MacMaw ? I will ask you forthwith, 
Do you live on the banks of Esk, Annan, or Nith? 

Have you ever been out in the wide world at a’, 

At a market or fair, and yet ask wha's MacMaw ? 

A true native genius, he boasts no school lore, 

And he needs none, so rich in his own native ore; 

From foreign resources he would scorn aid to draw, 
Native wit is a stream never failing MacMaw. 

All his merry conceits and his fancies arise 
Just as fast as the tongue can throw off the supplies, 
The song of the blackbird, whistling clear in the 
shaw, 

Does not flow with more ease than it does from 
MacMaw. 
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His humour ne'er leaves him , no cares e’er oppress him, 
Flocks, herds, daughters, sons, have increased all to 
bliss him ; 

But let luck come, or loss come, whatever befa’, 

Never yet did the heart fail, MacMaw, still MacMaw, 

You who suffer life’s sorrows and cares to corrode, 
And to gnaw all within, and make their abode, 

If you wish that your sorrows and cares no more 
gnaw 

And corrode all within, go and laugh with MacMaw. 

You who in bodily mishaps trust medical skill, 

Get his secret who ne’er swallowed potion or pill, 
Whose machine if it chanced to have gotten a flaw, 
Good old cheese and good mm never failed with 
MacMaw. 

A fever once seized him, he arose out of bed, 

Got the staff in his hand, round his shoulders the plaid, 
On the hill he shook off the disease like some snaw; 
The doctor had said, ' It’s all o'er with MacMaw.’ 

Ye grave parsons who plod o’er your sermons whole 
days, 

And burden your memories with hard-laboured phrase, 
Would you preach at your ease, whether Gospel or law, 
Learn to rattle away, quite offhand, like MacMaw. 

Ye physicians who force your vile drugs down our 
throats 

Pray explain, if you please, what this same thing 
denotes, 

While your drugs can just keep us alive, and that's a’, 
Why does health without drugs accompany MacMaw ? 
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Long may his health last, and while I've a sixpence to 
spare 

Or a bonnet to pawn, should the noddle go bare, 

I will cheerfully spend it, bonnet and a', 

When I meet that best fellow of fellows, MacMaw." 

The last verse in the ballad seems to be an addition 
by another pen than the Rev. Jacob Wright’s. That 
gentleman never missed an opportunity, public or 
private, to denounce “snuff, tobacco, and whiskey." 
Even at school examinations his speeches never ended 
but in that strain. Still, it may be his, as it is impos¬ 
sible to tell what any one may say when under the 
spell of rhyming rapture. 

MacMaw died in 1824, at the age of 86 from the 
result of a kick by a horse on Dumfries sands. He 
was hale and hearty when that happened, and every 
one thought, as he did himself, that he would break 
the “record" of his long-lived forbears. His father 
died at 98, his grandfather, the laird of Mylne, at 100, 
bis great-grandfather, also a laird of Mylne, at 102. 


CHAPTER II 


FARM LIFE 

P AYMENT of rent in money was unknown on the 
Border till after the Union of the Crowns in 1603. 
The chief's “ living ” or income was derived in 
great part from the produce of the lands round the 
castle that he kept in his own hand, and from the 
flocks and herds pastured thereon. The tenants on 
his other lands paid for their holding by military 
service or by so many “days’ dargs," or day’s work, a 
year on the chiefs lands, and by other items in shape 
of farm produce, etc. The mill might be one of his 
best sources of food supply. Every farmer was 
“thirled” to one mill or other, and had to give one- 
ninth of the com to the miller for grinding it. The 
miller in turn would need to give his superior a good 
percentage of that ninth for his tenancy. Some of the 
peasantry of this century seemed to have thought that 
military service was amply sufficent for rent, and any 
other form seems to have been strongly objected to, as 
we have seen in a former page by the tragic fate that 
befell Lady Wamphray’s baron officer and his son when 
she sent them to demand rents from one of her tenants 
in 1588. 

The houses of the peasantry were hastily erected 
and of the meanest construction, as they were never 
sure when they might be burned down by marauding 
parties. The horses were used by the “raiders" for 
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their excursions. Bullocks were the ordinary draught 
animals at that period for plough and wagon. 

A new order of things came in with the Union of the 
Crowns. Military service was no longer required by 
the chief to safeguard his possessions, and protect his 
retainers. The law now protected both him and his 
tenants. Henceforth a regular system of rents payable 
at certain dates began to be introduced by the land¬ 
lords. 

These rents consisted of a certain quantity of farm 
produce, a set number of days' “ dargs" (work) and a 
fixed sum of money, when obtainable; the last item 
was at first nil, or almost so, till towards the end of 
the 17th century, for we see from official records that 
the “Valuation of the parish of Wamphray” in 1671 
was only £237. This state of things may be considered 
typical of all the Border estates, and this system of 
rental continued over all till nearly the end of the 18th 
century. Gradually as money became more plentiful, 
the rent paid in produce and work decreased, and the 
money part increased, till finally about the beginning 
of the 19th century the whole rent was paid in money. 

The rent, it seems, was looked upon at first by the 
tenants as a tyrannical exaction, and as file following 
incident shows was sternly resented. 

In 1611, the laird of 'Wamphray estate was obliged 
to issue 11 Letters of Horning against thirty-three of his 
tenants for non-payment of rent." Twenty of these 
defaulters, all armed, went one night to the “ Place " of 
Wamphray, waylaid the laird u coming to his house, 
fired shots” at him, “struck him with stones," and the 
“saplings of trees” and might have “killed him in 
their rage had he not escaped from their hands into 
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Bighill Bank/’ 1 His wife ran out to pacify the enraged 
tenants but ungallantly they applied the '* saplings 
of trees” to her also. There is no record of the tenants 
paying their “ back rents,” but that barbarous method 
of treating lairds was not again repeated in Wamphray. 
Some of the malcontents did afterward take a mean 
revenge on him by “ goring his oxen ” and 11 straiking 
their tails off.” Other lairds at that time may have 
been experiencing a like treatment. The days c£ 
raiding and rieving to fill their larders and stock their 
farms were now past, and not yet had the u auld gang” 
taken kindly either to honest, industrious habits or to 
pay rent. It is satisfactory, however, to learn that 
some of the descendants of these turbulent chiels did 
settle down before 1700 to practise both these require¬ 
ments to success in life, in an old country, for we 
find Peter Johnstone, Fingland; and John Johnstone of 
the Bighill family, elders in the kirk in 1695, and both 
were descended from notorious freebooters. 

Towards the end of the century an almost entirely 
new set of names appears on the rent roll. Where 
these came from it were hard to say, if we don’t 
suppose them to be descendants of those 11 law-abiding 
people ” that the lords of Lochwood were ordered to 
protect, in the numerous mandates which the Privy 
Council sent to them during the lawless, rieving 
period. 

NAMES OF FARMS, AND NEW NAMES AMONG 
THE TENANT FARMERS. 

Before 1690, there were Hallidays in Laverhay, 
Braefield, and Cammock; Frenches in Wamphray 
* Privy Coancil Records. 
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Gate, Langside, and other farms; Gillespies in Little 
Dalmakeddar, Reids in Staywood, Littles in Hungrils, 
Brydens in Aikieknowe, Burgesses in Old Saughtrees, 
Beatties in Castlehill, Moffats in Hazlebank, Bells in 
Hillhouse, Henrys in Cacrabauk, and so on with all the 
numerous farms of that day. Hallidays, first and last, 
tenanted eight farms before they finally left for farms 
in Jobnstone and other parishes. Indeed on all the 
Marquis’ estates tenants of the name of Halliday were 
Numerous. 

It seems to have been the prevailing name in Annan* 
dale about the time of the Norman Conquest. Of the 
five thousand men that the Earl of Huntingdon led to 
the third Crusade (1189*1192), a thousand of them hailed 
from Annandale and these *' almost to a man of the name 
of Halliday.” 1 That name appears in the religious and 
patriotic wars in Scotland, but it does not come to the 
front in the Border rieving and raiding times. Brydens 
and Littles are still in the parish, Burgesses in the 
neighbourhood, and the last of the Henrys in Cacra- 
bank left the old place in 1903 for a farm in Cumberland. 

There was much marrying and intermarrying among 
these old families till nearly all the inhabitants of the 
parish were akin. 

FARM WORK. 

Farm work was conducted in those days with the 
maximum of human labour and the minimum of 
mechanical help. The implements of husbandry were 
of a very primitive kind, and bullocks were much in 
use as draught animals both in plough and wagon. 
Drainage was not much practised and only the drier 
1 Scottish Nation. 
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grounds were cultivated, but as Wamphray has, over 
all, a comparatively dry soil there was in ancient 
times more land under cultivation there than in most of 
the neighbouring parishes, and there are also evident 
traces that the plough ran further up the hill and among 
the hills than it does nowadays. Indeed the oldest 
inhabitant says that long stretches of heather now 
cover what once were ploughed fields. Tradition also 
reports numerous dwellings in the far reaches of the 
glen, where at present only two stand. The modern 
eye cannot see how any one could ever make a living 
there. But as security was a first requisite in remote 
times, the steadings may have been placed in these 
recesses, while part of the land the occupiers tilled, and 
the pastures the cowherd drove the cattle to and from, 
morning and evening, may have been at a considerable 
distance from them. The two traditions, the one ol 
population, the other of a chapel or mission house 
being there, act and react on each other and lend a 
feasibility to the truth of both. 

THE STAPLE GRAINS. 

The staple grains used by the farmer in the 16th, 17th, 
and 18th centuries in Upper Annandale, were peas, 
oats, barley, and probably wheat to some extent 
Potatoes and turnips were not field crops till near the 
end of the 18 th century. Artificial manures were not 
used, unless we call by that name the ashes which were 
obtained by burning the turf cut off certain soils and 
scattering it over the flayed part before ploughing it. 
Marie might be used as a top dressing by some, but lime 
was a luxury that few lairds or tenants could indulge 
their lands in. Their stock consisted of horses, black 
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cattle, and black-faced sheep, but these were neither 
cared for, housed, nor fed as they are at the present day. 
The implements on the hay field were the scythe, the 
band rake, and the pitchfork. Till the 19th century was 
well advanced the grain was cut by the "hook.” 
Threshing mills and fanners were not in use till close on 
1800. llie thumping flail, heard in every bam in the 
autumn and winter months, was the instrument for 
threshing grain. The winnowing was done by a hand 
riddle, either outside, or between two bam doors on a 
windy day. The machinery of the grinding mill was 
both simple and defective. It had no sifter to separate 
the seeds from the meal. That was done by the hand 
with a perforated skin riddle, tightly fastened to a round 
wooden frame. 1 The byword “ they'll no’ set the terns 
on fire” was used against the lazy sifters. It seems 
improbable that the modem phrase with the word 
"Thames” should have reached so far north 200 years 
ago. 

FENCES. 

Before the middle of the 18th century there were few 
or none in the hedge form. Earthen dikes separating 
field from field with whins (fur2e) growing on top were 
the most common, but even these were mostly used to 
enclose square, round, and oblong spaces as folds for 
sheep and cattle. This system of fencing was not 
confined to Wampbray, but was general. 

HIGHWAYS. 

The track of the old Roman road was perhaps the 
best existing. Parish roads were mere tracks and full 

1 Exactly like shakers used by masons at the present day to 
riddle lime. 
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of ruts. The mode of locomotion was on foot or 
horseback. Much of the merchandise of the country 
was in those days carried on horseback. 

FARM STEADINGS. 

The farm steadings were still primitive in style and 
architecture. When the church and manse in 1680 had 
clay floors, unglazed windows, and heather thatched 
roofs, it is not hard to guess what the farm houses and 
the solitary cots would be like in the parish and district. 
The minister at the above date had to disburse money 
to the heritors to glaze the manse windows. If the 
tenants wanted glass windows they would need to do 
the same ; but it is probable that they used glass only 
to a very limited extent, the half at least of the window 
being a wooden panel. Horn was used in lanterns till 
a comparatively late date. The steading was one long 
row partitioned off into dwelling house, bam, byre, and 
stable. 

The steadings which the earl built had stone and 
lime walls, and the windows were more fully glazed. 
Three apartments was the rule for dwelling houses; 
the kitchen fireplace was on the hearth, and at some 
distance from the walL On the cross beam from wall to 
wall on each side of the fireplace, partitions of clay wattle 
rose to the “ roof tree.” This was called the brace, a 
device to draw the smoke up and out at the “lum," or 
opening in the roof right over the fire. Sometimes the 
smoke took the hint and sometimes it didn’t. 

With regard to their “kailyard," its hedge was bour- 
tree (alderberry), and rowan trees were not awanting 
at the “yett." The common vegetable was '* greenkail.” 
Cabbages were not planted till near the end of the next 
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century. What fruit trees and berry bushes and bee¬ 
hives there were we do not know, but as these were in 
every garden in the Hopetoun crofts before 1780 it is 
oot likely they were a new importation. 

TRADESMEN. 

As to tradesmen, the wright and blacksmith were 
there, so were coopers and weavers, and John Sprot 
conducted a waulkmill at Leithenhall before the end of 
the 17th century. 

STATE OF TIMES BETWEEN 1700 AND 1745. 

The 17th century ended, the 18th was moving on, and 
the small farmers were still pursuing their work in field 
and barn, and among their flocks and herds in their slow 
dd world way. Mistress and maid were busy in the 
old fashioned dwellings with the daily domestic duties 
incident to the farm house of that day. 

The kitchen utensils, or in homely phrase, the “dish 
and spoon " they bandied, showed as much evidence of 
tiie craft and skill of the cooper, the turner, and the 
horner, as those of modern times do of the art of the 
potter, the moulder, and the whitesmith. Any old article 
of furniture that still remains of these times is of oak 
wood. Glass was slowly creeping into the small 
windows, and welcomed for the light and comfort it 
gave. Little Dalmakeddar (an "annexed farm”) has 
always been pointed to as the first farm house m 
Wamphray that had a glass window. 

No one now was liable to legal prosecution or 
persecution for their religious principles. But the times 
were still full of unrest. The grievous pressgang was 
at work, carrying off the young men to foreign battle- 
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fields. The “ Darien Scheme " which the Scottish people 
had fondly expected to better their financial condition, 
had proved a failure, and a bitter resentment (nowhere 
stronger than in Annandale) lingered in the mind of 
the nation, against King William and the English 
Government for the part they played in causing it. 
Wamphray folk had a full share of the exciting political 
and ecclesiastical events that followed in 1707,1712, aDd 
1714. At least week-day and Sunday they heard more 
than enough about them. Mr. Taylor, the minister, had 
kept “thundering away" in the pulpit against every 
State and Church Act of William and Anne during his 
incumbency till the elders grew tired of his fmlminations 
and reported him to the Presbytery for preaching 
“ politics." The Marquis of Annandale, through his 
kinsman the laird of Girthhead, was busy among his 
Wamphray and other tenants in favour of King and 
Government, while the laird of Wamphray estate was 
working hard in favour of the Pretender. On this 
occasion the lads of Wamphray did not respond heartily 
to either side. 

The laird of Wamphray took the field with the 
Jacobite party, but soon saw the futility cf the 
enterprise he had entered on. returned and surrendered 
as before mentioned to Johnstone of Westerhall—the 
leader of the King George party. Johnstone of Girth- 
head and his company were acting under Westerhall's 
command. How many of the tenantry were out on each 
side is not recorded. 

Things went on as formerly for the next thirty years, 
then the rumour of a Jacobite rebellion on a larger scale 
when the '15 one arose. Annandale folks, generally, 
looked cooly on Prince Charlie’s cause, and as the 
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soldiers of Lord George Murray passed south, put 
everything of value out of their reach, and gave them 
food and a dram to get them away quietly. 

When this last Jacobite effort to regain the British 
throne was completely crushed, political affairs became 
more settled. Landed proprietors, great and small, had 
now time to turn their attention to agricultural affairs. 
From that time to this, have taken place the improve¬ 
ments in farming, which have placed the Scottish 
farmer in the front rank of agriculturists. 

CHANGES IN SYSTEM OF FARMING. 

John, Earl of Hopetoun, may be called the pioneer of 
the new system in Annandale, He purchased Wamphray 
estate in 1747, and soon afterwards began a series of 
changes, which were followed by every landlord in the 
dale. He planted woods, drained marshy places, 
planted thorn hedges, and began the system of combining 
farms, as tenancies expired. Still further, and to use 
his lordship's words, “as a benefit to the industrious 
poor" he “laid off," about 1764, the ten small holdings 
that form the east and south side of the present crofter 
village of Newton. These were called the Hopetoun 
crofts in contradistinction to the six Annanholm and 
Roughlake ones, provided at an earlier period by a 
former proprietor. 

The small steadings on these crofts, or “pendicles" 
as they are called, were built of a better material and 
were much superior in comfort and accommodation to 
those which the tradesfolk had formerly occupied. 
His lordship’s building did not stop there, for he rebuilt 
a number of the farmhouses in the parish. 

The Statistical Report of 1794 by Sinclair gives the 
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number of the inhabitants in this crofter village, young 
and old, about eighty-. 

NEW NAMES. 

With a change of proprietor new names appear in the 
parish, and as the possessors of these played a leading 
part among the natives of the district for more than a 
hundred years, and some remain to the present day, 
it may be of local interest to mention a few of these. 
In the order of time, first came the Rogersons, Corries, 
Proudfoots, Kennedys, Frenches, Shaws, and Hamiltons. 
The last in 1814. In Poldean farm (so long the property 
of the Johnstones and Hopetouns), Hope, Gibson, Brown, 
Barries, Wilson, and Paterson have been tenants. The 
last named has recently purchased the property from 
the Earl of Hopetoun. 

THE FACTOR’S REMARKS ON FARMS FROM 1764. 

When Earl John bought Wamphray estate none of 
the farms were large, some much too small. The same 
state of things existed on the Marquis of Annandale's 
property in the parish, and probably also on that of the 
three smaller proprietors, Girthbead, Stenrishhill, and 
Mylne. Tradition, names, and official records show that 
there must have been more than forty farms at that date 
Indeed, wherever the land was dry and fertile the guess 
may be hazarded that small farms were the rule and 
not the exception then in Scotland. Mr. Hoggan was 
factor to the marquis. In his estate book, the rents 
vary of course, according to acreage. Some are £5, 
some £35 a year. Sometimes he lets three-quarters of 
a farm 1 to one man and the remaining quarter to another. 

’Anna oho Ira. 
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It was not uncommon for two men to enter into 
partnership over a farm. In one instance' there is a 
case of three going in for a £17 17s. rent—a woman 
and two men. The factor had apparently been doubt* 
fal of the stability of this triple alliance, as he let it to 
them for one year only. His remarks on the farms and 
tenants are interesting. Of a couple, he says, “ a cheap 
farm and tenants good," of another of the same "a 
cheap farm and tenants substantial." Bryden and 
Harkness were the “ substantia Is." On the triple 
alliance he does not venture any eulogy, but the farm 
is "good." The Proudfoots were favourite farmers 
with Mr. Hoggan. They were long in Hillhcmse and 
Wamphraygatehead—£35 rent for the two. At this 
date there were four commons in Wamphray— 
Middlerigg, Bleeze, Dundoran, and Wamphraymuir — 
on which the farmers in the neighbourhood of 
each had the right of grazing their sheep, cattle, 
and horses. 

Sinclair in his Statistical Report for 1794, gives 
die following particulars regarding the parish of 
Wamphray:—Population, 487—males, 235 ; females, 
252—{formerly more populous, as before that date ten 
to twelve farms had been thrown into one); heritors, 5 ; 
rental of parish, £1570; inhabited houses, 90. In the 
professions there were—2 clergymen, 1 doctor, and 1 
teacher. Of tradesmen there were—3 masons, 2 joiners, 
4 tailors, 9 weavers, 2 smiths/ 2 shoemakers, and 2 
shopkeepers. The wages to tradesmen and day 
labourers from 1750 to 1794 had doubled, and at the 
latter date averaged 2/- a day for tradesmen, and about 

1 Staywood. 

* The smith was paid partly in oats and partly in coals. 
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1/3 for labourers. 1 Farm servants' wages ruled as 
follows :—men, £6 to £8 per annum ; women, £2 10s. 
to £4 4s. per annum. Of stock in the parish there were 
about 6000 sheep (black-faced) and 500 black cattle. 
Ploughs numbered 40, and there were 480 acres under 
tillage. Farm produce—oats, about 318 acres; barley, 
40 acres ; potatoes, 40 acres; peas, 8 acres ; turnips, 4 
acres; sown grass, 70 acres. The rent for a sheep 
run was 6/- per acre, and for arable land, 10/- per acre. 
By 1794 the farms were reduced to 25 in number, the 
rents of these varying from £20 to £150 per annum. 
The length of lease on the Earl of Hopetoun’s land was 
21 years for arable, and 14 years for sheep runs. In 
1793 the earl’s leases ended. "AH the tenants got a 
renewal of their leases for another 21 and 14 years.” 
The arable leases ended in 1814, the sheep runs in 1807. 
2000 bushels of lime were divided among them to lay 
on pasture land. The houses were mostly thatched, a 
few had slated roofs, and the school had a flagstone roof. 
"Several of the farms are well enclosed by thorn 
hedges." 

Dr. Singer in a report supplemental to Sinclair's in 
1798, gives the rental at £1925, and adds, somewhat in 
a vexed tone, “ £1400 of that is spent out of the parish.” 


CROPPING TABLE FOR 1798. (Dr. Singer.) 


OraiD, etc 
Oats, 
Barley, 
Wheat, 


Acres. Value per acre. 

420 - - £5 10 0 

48 - - 6 0 0 

7 - - 12 0 0 


’The increase in the number of tradesmen and the rise in 
wages were due to the repair and re-building of houses, and to the 
other work carried on by the Earl of Hopetoun. 
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Grain, etc. 

Acres. 

Value per acre. 

Peas, - 

28 

- £5 0 0 

Potatoes, - 

48 

10 0 0 

Turnips, - 

20 

6 6 0 

Flax, ... 

3 

6 0 0 

Ryegrass, 

70 

3 0 0 

Natural grass (hay), 

90 

2 0 0 


No. 

Value. 

Black cattle, 

296 


Cows, 

204 

- £7 each. 

Sheep, 

6000 

- 13 a score. 

Horses, 

89 

- 8 each. 

Swine, 

100 

- 3 each. 


The return for oats on unexhausted land was four- 
seeds, or six bolls or twelve Carlisle bushels to the 
acre. The doctor loses his patience at the system of 
husbandry practised by the fanner, and exclaims, 
“Three crops of oats after lime!! Most exhausting!!! " 
He remarks that early peas do pretty well. 

Potatoes became a field crop about 1760. Dr. Singer 
relates, that on their first appearance in the district, they 
were planted in the gardens, lifted when ripe, carefully 
washed and put into a barrel among com seeds to 
“keep" properly. Eight farmers in his day raised 
turnips. With regard to the steadings, “They are not 
uncomfortable, but not what they should be" says the 
doctor, and he adds: “the stone and turf walls of some 
of the houses of the poor are far from comfortable." 

The earl also relieved his tenants of thirlage to the 
mill, and reduced the “multure" (that is the miller's fee 
fen- grinding the corn) from one-ninth of the com to one- 
thirtieth of the meal. 
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NUMBER OF FARM IMPLEMENTS IN 1798. 

(Dr. 

Singer.) 

Threshing mills, - 

* 

2 

Two-horse ploughs, - 

- 

33 

Three to four-horse ploughs, 

- 

5 

Carts, ..... 

- 

55 

SERVANTS AND WAGES. 



No. 

Wages. 


Male servants, 40 - £6 to £8 a year. 1 

Maid servants, - — - £2 10s. to £4 a year.’ 


Both male and female servants were boarded in the 
farmhouse. A herd boy or lassie was an indispensable 
adjunct to a farm then. Their wages were nominal. 
The married ploughman got £5 to £6 of wages, a 
house, peats, fifty-two stones of oatmeal, and a cow’s 
grass. The wages of tradesmen and labourers con¬ 
tinued much the same as in 1794. 

The farmers planted a hundredweight of potatoes ta 
the cottars on his ground, supplying also the manure. 
The charge for that to each was eight days’ shearing 
in harvest. Sinclair (supported by Dr. Singer) has the 
following comment on this custom :—“ Heritors and 
farmers are an intelligent class of men who have the 
good sense to see that their own interest and 
prosperity are interwoven with that of their country," 
It may be remarked here that Dr. Singer was one of 
the distinguished clergymen of his day. He was 
moderator of the General Assembly, and an enthusiast 
on both agriculture and education. The first report on 
the agriculture of Dumfriesshire was written by him. 
In educational matters, he regrets that there were nc 
university subjects taught in Wamphray school in his 
1 Average wage in Scotland at that date. 
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day, and inveighs strongly against the Government for 
the meagre salaries allotted to schoolmasters; and 
condemns in strong terms the observation of the letter, 
instead of the spirit of the Act whereby the chalders 
due to the teacher was commuted into a money value, 
at a date disadvantageous to the profession. 

IMPROVEMENTS BY THE NEW PROPRIETOR, 

DR. ROGERSON. 

Between 1310 and 1823, Dr. Rogerson spent large 
stuns of money in improving his Wampbray estate. 
He planted woods, drained marshy land, carried on 
the planting of thorn fences commenced by the Earl of 
Hopetoun, and built excellent new steadings on every 
farm meant to remain a separate one, and on some 
of the pendicles or crofts also. The farms in the parish 
had now diminished to nine in number. These and 
the seven small properties made in all sixteen farms— 
the number at the present day, with the exception that, 
now there is one farm more and one small property 
less—Lord Rollo holds land in Wamphray but there is 
no steading on it: it is let along with another farm. 
Cammock and Cacrabank have no steading, being 
annexed to the estate of the proprietor, the laird of 
Shaw, in Hutton parish. 

By way of comparison we may present the Statistical 
Report of 1834, by the Rev. Charles Dickson. This 
report is not detailed so fully as, and the calculations 
are made out on a different basis from, the 1798 one. 

“ There was a threshing mill at every farm steading 
in the parish in 1834." " The average amount and 

value of gross produce yearly raised in the parish, may 
be as follows " :— 
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AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE TABLE. 


Imperial acres. 

750 of grain of all sorts, including fodder, 
at £5 per acre, .... 
250 of turnips and potatoes, nearly in 
equal quantities, at £5 per acre, 

Hay, ryegrass, and meadow, valued at - 
470 black cattle, young and old, gross 
products, including dairy produce 
after deducting green crop and 
fodder at £2 5s. - 

15,700 sheep, of which, 1000 are black¬ 
faced, and 14,700 Cheviot, gross 
yearly produce, - 

250 swine, after deduction of potatoes 
and grain consumed by them, there 
may be left for profit, £1, 

The rearing and breeding of young horses, 
The annual felling and thinning of woods. 
Produce of garden and orchards, - 


Value. 

£3750 0 0 

1250 0 0 
600 0 0 


1057 10 0 


1900 0 0 


250 0 0 
150 0 0 
65 0 0 
45 0 0 


£9067 10 0 


RATE OF WAGES. 

Men servants, wages run from £5 to £6 the half- 
year—a few get £7; and maid servants get from £2 5s. 
to £3 the half-year, with victuals. The married and 
unmarried ploughmen are not separated in this report. 
Unskilled labourers get 1/6 to 1/8 a day in summer and 
1/2 in winter, and masons, carpenters, and slaters have 
each 2/6 in summer and 2/- in winter per day, without 
victuals. 

In 1906 the wages of men servants run from £12 to 
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£16 the half-year, women servants, according to 
employment, from £8 to £12, both with board. Now 
is the opportunity for country servants to “lay by” 
something against the “rainy day" which comes sooner 
or later to everybody. 

The average wage of a married ploughman in this 
district at the present day is about £40 a year, and a 
house. Some of them get in addition a load of meal 
and a ton or half ton of potatoes. The wages of 
shepherds, from certain arrangements of former days 
which were necessary then, have always been higher 
than those of ploughmen. 

The high price of certain agricultural produce led to 
competition among farmers, and rents rose everywhere 
in the beginning of the nineteenth century ; and the 
new and commodious steadings in Wamphray were an 
attraction. Rents on the crofts had risen also during 
the same period, but after 1818 a very considerable and 
general reduction took place. In 1834 the total rental 
c£ the parish amounted to about £4000. The total 
acreage of the parish is about 12,000. 

Great as the improvements made by the different 
proprietors of Wampbray have been, still greater is the 
transformation that has taken place in the neighbouring 
parish of Johnstone. From being, a hundred years 
ago, a wind-swept moor, from one end to the other it is 
now a smiling garden with its plantations, hedge-rows, 
and cosy and commodious farmhouses. These improve¬ 
ments were chiefly planned and carried out by the late 
J. J. Hope Johnstone, Esq., of Annandale, assisted by his 
able factor, Charles Stewart, Esq., Hillside. A special 
feature of the Annandale estates is the grading of the 
farms from small to large. 
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TABLE SHOWING INCREASE IN VALUE OF THE 
PARISH SINCE 1855. 

From Valuation Roll of Wamphray parish. 


Year. 

1855, 


m 

Lands. 

£4853, 


Railways. 

£4168. 

1861, 

- 

- 

4158, 

- 

3056. 

1871, 

- 

- 

5413, 

- 

2449. 

1881, 

- 

- 

7074, 

- 

1352. 

1891, 

- 

- 

5780, 

- 

1779. 

1901, 

- 

- 

5814, 

- 

1445. 

1905, 

- 

- 

5248, 

- 

1248. 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS—1857. 

Acreage under the following crops in the parish of Wamphray. 

Imperial acres. 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans and Peas. Turnips. Potatoes. 

2$ 21 554 4 f 251 45 

Bushels of each per acre. 

30 25 37 20 18 tons. 2^ tons. 

It was, and still is, a frequent occurrence for 
Wamphray farmers to head the prize lists at the local 
agricultural shows. But the only names that appear 
from Wamphray on the prize lists of the Highland and 
Agricultural Society are Walter and John Camithers 
of Kirkhill. From 1848 onwards the name of Walter 
and, after his death, that of his brother John are 
recorded in the annals of the society as prize winners 
in the Cheviot sheep and Galloway cattle classes. John 
Carruthers also won the gold medal, and first prize for 
Cheviot sheep at the great International Agricultural 
Show held at Paris in the sixties of last century. In 
the North American herd book of pure-bred Galloway 
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cattle there are ten entries from the herd of Carrnthers 
of Kirkhill, Wamphray, and three from that of Rogerson 
of Leithenhall, Wamphray. 

PLOUGHING MATCHES. 

From report of Highland and Agricultural Soci'e^>. 

These were originated by the Highland and Agri¬ 
cultural Society of Scotland at their general meeting 
on the 13th January, 1801. Ten guineas were set apart 
for prizes to each of the districts, Carrick in Ayrshire, 
and Annandale in Dumfriesshire. 

The first match in Scotland took place on the 7th of 
November, 1801, in a field on the Hoddom estate. 
The members of committee who appeared on the field 
were Lieutenant-Colonel Dirom of Mount Annan, 
William Stewart of Hillside, John Murray, Yr., of 
Tundergarth, and Mr. Jeffrey, convener. 

Seventeen ploughmen appeared to compete, and 
several thousands of spectators were on the field. 
Three practical farmers were chosen by the committee 
to act as judges. They withdrew into a house at some 
distance. A rood of land was allotted to each plough¬ 
man, and each drew his rood by lot. They started at 
a given signal, and in two and a Half hours each man 
had ploughed his lot. 

The judges were brought on to the field, and decided 
the lots entitled to the three prizes. The first prize, 
value £3 3s. and the society’s medal, was won by 
Robert Dalglish, servant to Mr. Davidson, Cushethill. 
The second prize of £2 2s. was awarded to George 
Bell, servant to Mr, Clow, Mainholm. The third of £l, 
was won by Alex. Scott, servant to Mr. Church, farmer, 
Hitchel. Each of the unsuccessful competitors got 3s. 
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Master John Paisley Dirom presented the prizes. 

The second ploughing match in Scotland was held at 
Luce Holm, near Ecclefechan, on the 1st November, 
1802. A number of ladies and gentlemen, many 
influential farmers, and a crowd of spectators attended 
on this occasion. Cornet Ram of the third regiment of 
Dragoon Guards brought a party of men from Annan 
to keep the ground. Messrs. Thomas Richardson, 
Woodhouse, Gretna; French, Girthhead, Wamphray; 
and Pagan, Craigs, near Dumfries, acted as judges. At 
this second match, eighteen competitors appeared. 

Alex. Scott, servant to Mr. Church, Hitchel, won the 
medal and first prize of £3 3s. The second, value 
£2 2s., fell to Adam Robson, servant to Mr. Grierson, 
Rockhall. The third, value £l, was awarded to George 
Bell, servant to Mr. W. Stewart, Hillside, Dryfesdale. 
Mrs. Dirom, Mount Annan, presented the medal and 
prizes to the successful competitors, and pinned a bow 
of pink ribbon on each of their hats. 

FARMERS. 

Tenants on Wamphray estate who, having first been 
tenants of small farms, continued as tenants when the 
holdings were enlarged in size and reduced in number: 

The family of Carruthers of Mylne were in Kirkhill, 
from 1760 till 1888. In 1787, a Carruthers of Mylne 
entered on Laverhay farm, which continued to be 
occupied by a member of that family till 1896. 

Rogersons from Lochbrow in Johnstone parish, were 
in Flngland from 1752 till 1877. The sixth generation, 
as tenant-farmers, of that family left Saughbrees at 
Whitsunday last, 1906. 

Corries or Curries, from early in the latter half of the 
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18th century, tenanted several of the small farms, and 
finally Pumplabum after it was enlarged. The last of 
the name left in 1876. 

The Frenches, from Lanarkshire, came to Girthhead 
in 1799, and thence removed to Wamphray gate. The 
last tenant of that family, Mr. Alexander French, died 
there in 1877. 

David Kennedy entered on Annanholm towards the 
end of the eighteenth century, and was successively a 
tenant in Broomhills and Stenrishhill. That family 
flitted to a farm in Kirkmahoe parish. There Mrs. 
Lawrie, his youngest daughter, still resides. 

The Rogersons of Leithenhall, from 1812 till 1875, 
(brothers and sister of the proprietor) Samuel, David 
and Miss Rogerson, took a lively interest in all that 
concerned Wamphray. 1 Miss Rogerson, built and 
endowed a school in the village, for girls and infants. 
It is now incorporated with the parish school. Her 
brother David invested a large sum of money the 
interest of which provides bursaries to lads attend¬ 
ing the university, from Wamphray school. These 
bursaries are also available to students attending the 
agricultural and technical colleges. [The lads of 
Wamphray should take a note of this.] 

George Kennedy, brother to David, removed from 
Staywood in 1814 to Kilbrook, and died there. Two 
of his sons emigrated to Australia. One was farm 
manager to the Duchess of Athole, and the fourth farmed 
Kilbrook, and lastly, Mains of Johnstone. The last 
member of that family, Mrs. Hyslop, died at Saughtrees 
in 1900, at the great age of 90 years. 

'All these seven families were akin to Dr. Rogerson, the 
purchaser of Wamphray estate. 
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Joseph Hamilton came to Saughtrees, with Staywood 
and Swaire annexed, in 1814. He is specially named 
in the statistical account of 1834 as a “man of means 
and enterprise," who gave a great deal of work to the 
poor, at a time when the population of the parish was 
at its largest, and employment scarcely to be had. He 
married Joan Mounsey a great granddaughter of Janet 
Paterson, sister to William, founder of the Bank of 
England. The Rogersons of Gillesbie, and Gillespies of 
Mouswald had also married sisters of the same family. 
Mr. Hamilton died young, the result of an accident. 
His son succeeded him in the tenancy, and left the 
parish in 1859. 

Arch. Hamilton, brother to Joseph of Saughtrees, came 
to Broomhills, Wamphray, also in 1814. He farmed 
well and energetically till over eighty years of age. He 
married Mary Thomson, a member of the Cnmzeaton 
and Nether Raehills family. He died at Broomhills in 
1865 in his ninety-fourth year. These two brothers 
hailed from Torthorwald. Both had been in the 
yeomanry along with Burns, and Archibald used to 
relate, with pride, that he rode knee to knee with the 
poet. James, a younger brother, who was afterwards 
minister of Newabbey for over forty years, was one of 
the squad who fired over the poet’s grave at his burial 
in St. Michael’s churchyard, Dumfries. That family of 
Hamiltons, claim to belong to the Preston branch of 
Hamiltons. Mrs. Hutchison, daughter of the minister 
of Newabbey, is the only surviving member of the 
families of the three brothers. Mr. A. Hamilton suc¬ 
ceeded his father as tenant in Broomhills, and died 
there, an octogenarian, a few years ago. His son 
Archibald succeeded him in the farm. 
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The Jobnstones of Cammock were among the olden¬ 
time farmers of Wampbr^y. Early in the nineteenth 
century they removed to Moffat parish, and there made 
the name famous in the agricultural world both as 
tenants and farmers. 

The Proudfoots, old residenters in Wamphray, 
purchased and farmed the properties of Hazlebank and 
Bumhill, now Gateside. The last of the family died 
at Gateside in 1882. 

The oldest farmer-family leasing land or farming 
their own property continuously are the Carruthers. 
They date back to before 1648. 

The present tenant in Roughlake represents the 
Littles, who were tenant farmers in 1696, and who have 
since held larger or smaller holdings continuously in 
Wamphray parish. 

In social life, the generations of fanners we have 
referred to above, did just as the former 1696 ones did. 
They married and intermarried, till the whole parish 
was near akin. As in other parishioners, strong 
individuality, energy, and intelligence were striking 
features of their character. Mingled with these were a 
keen business faculty, strict attention to daily duty, and 
a love for social intercourse. As for the good-wives, 
their kindliness, their thrift, and their general demeanour 
made them able help-meets to such men. 

With the new regime have come in an almost new 
class of farmers, who are maintaining the traditional 
qualities of their predecessors. 
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73 T what date a Christian church was first planted in 
V ^ Wamphray there seems to be no record. It was 
not a chapel erected by or connected with any of 
the large religious houses, abbeys or cathedrals, that 
arose in the middle ages. In the earliest mention of it, 
it is styled a rectory, that is, its buildings and endow¬ 
ments, in land or money, were the gifts of private 
individuals, doubtless local converts to Christianity. 
It is a matter of history that Christianity was introduced 
during the Roman rule in Britain, and since the chief 
Roman station was at Birrenswark, fifteen miles from 


Wamphray, and a smaller camp at Wamphray besides, 
the whole of Annandale would be acquainted with the 
Christian religion at an early date, and since Wamphray 
seems, from the number of its “ circles,” to have been 


a special stronghold of Druidisxn, not only Christian 
missionary effort, but Roman legions also would have 
their attention drawn to it. St. Ninian lived and 


taught Christianity in the Roman period. He was a 
Cumberland man, and would begin his work at home 
before he went farther afield, so we may well suppose 
that many a humble edifice consecrated to Christianity 
would be built in his native place ; and in Annandale 
also many were erected in his day, chiefly at first on 
or near the Roman road. He died in 423, A.D. 
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The next missionary of note who came to revive 
Christianity among the inhabitants of “ Strathcluid" 
(i.e. Strathclyde) was St. Kentigem, or St. Mungo. He 
arrived in the sixth century. His first visit was a short 
one. The time was a time of war, but as soon as 
Ryderrick, the great warrior and Christian chief, had 
conquered and pacified that country, he sent for 
St. Kentigem, to resume his labours among his people. 
Kentigem did so, and did not again leave Strathcluid. 
He and his assistants at work there, Columba and his 
assistants at work farther north, and both backed by 
the influence of the powerful chief and the numbers of 
Christians that flocked into Strathcluid for protection, 
lend to the probability, almost a certainty, that before 
600, A.D., the majority of the inhabitants of Strathcluid 
professed the Christian faith, and that wherever a church 
now stands, or has stood, there one was planted at the 
end of the sixtH century. No doubt the church of 
Wamphray was’one of these. 

The king or chief, Ryderrick, outlived Kentigem, 
dying in 601. Their friendship had been so long and 
genuine, and both had worked so hard together for the 
weal of Strathcluid, that when Ryderrick felt his end 
drawing near he gave orders to bury his body beside 
Kentigem, and together, near or under Glasgow cathe¬ 
dral, the two heroes sleep. 

In the early days of Christianity in Scotland, it does 
not appear that the great missionaries, Ninian, Kentigem, 
and Columba, worked under a system directed from 
Rome. The first mention we have of Romish 
jurisdiction is that noticed by the venerable Bede who 
says that “Easter began to be observed in Scotland 
at the date held by the rest of the Christian world, only 
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in Adamnan’s day." Evidently the three men formerly 
mentioned, had either thought out the matter for them¬ 
selves, or gone by the date current in their day. 
Adamnan, who lived about one hundred years later 
than they, was a Christian missionary, and the 
biographer of Columba, and being the son of a Roman, 
would naturally feel inclined to advocate and follow 
the custom of the church at Rome.' 

Records concerning the church in Scotland are 
meagre till the twelfth century. King David I in his 
reign (1123-1153) revived or established the episcopate 
of Glasgow, and placed under it nearly all the churches 
in Dumfriesshire; and in 1178 Pope Alexander 
confirmed the power of the episcopate of Glasgow, 
by placing under it the whole of the churches of 
Annandale.* 

In 1265 s Wamphray church, in the Deanery of 
Glasgow, is taxed £2 13s. 4d. towards that deanery. 
Nearly one hundred years after this we find the 
advowson of Wamphray church in the hands of Corrie 
of Come and passed by him to Kirkpatrick of Tor- 
thorwald along with Wamphray estate in 1357. Over 
one hundred years after the estate and advowson fell 
into the hands of the Johnstones. The site of the 
first Christian church in Wamphray is still as great a 
mystery as the date of its foundation. 

Two places—two miles apart—both in the glen, 
have, so to speak, lodged a claim to that honour. 

The present parish church, stands, as may be seen 

1 Cf. Caledonia. 

1 Ibid, 

* The church in the neighbouring parish of Hutton is mentioned 
at a much earlier date. 
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at a glance, in a " deep den ” encircled -with hills and 
plantations—a veritable " Uamph-ri,” or hollow of the 
hill. Official records show it to have been there 
before the Reformation, and the " Galliard’s Aisle," or 
burial place of the Johnstones, built against the south 
wall of the church, stood there till 1834, when it and 
the small, old church were both removed to make 
room for the modern and larger edifice. 

As the Johnstones became lairds of Wamphray in 
1476 the likelihood is, therefore, that the parish church 
stood on its present site at that date. That, however, 
is more than a thousand years after the introduction of 
Christianity into Annandale. Many changes may have 
taken place in that time, but churches and church¬ 
yards are, as a rule, fixtures. Moreover, as the church 
and churchyard stand within the precincts of the 
Druidical circle mentioned by the Rev. Charles Dickson, 
so possibly, when the Celtic inhabitants were converted 
to Christianity, they and the Christian Roman soldiers 
in the camp near it, might have chosen to perform the 
solemn services of a pure and mild faith on the very 
spot where formerly barbaric mysteries and barbarous 
ceremonies were performed. So the present church 
may stand on, or very near to where the first Christian 
church was planted in Wamphray. 

The competing site rests its claims on names, and 
an old tradition. These two things testify much and 
die hard. 

About two miles distant up the glen, and north of 
Laverhay farm house, there is a field called “ Chapel 
Lea ” and a hill called u Kirkhill/’ said to be the glebe 
of an old church, and also a niche on the face of the 
hill near " Chapel Lea ” which is said to have been the 
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site of the chapel. There is also a carved stone that 
forms the lintel of the belfry door of the present and 
the older church, representing the tree of hope rising 
from the wounded dragon, which, tradition says, was 
brought from the chapel up the glen, when the church 
was removed farther south. 

These are the data which the claims of the other side 
rest upon. Against its claims, there is not a vestige of 
a ruin or sign of a churchyard at Chapel Lea and the 
name “ Kirkhill ” is not Celtic. And there is no record 
extant of its existence at Reformation times ; still the 
names tell their tale of a chapel being there, and the 
old carved stone that has weathered the storms of 
centuries tells its symbolic tale. So every one interested 
in antiquarian lore is at liberty to form his own opinion 
of the claims of the rival sites. 

There is no notice of Wamphray kirk, save its 
connection with the Deanery of Glasgow, prior to the 
Reformation. In 1545 its history proper begins with 
the order of the chief of the Clan Johnstone to Robert 
Johnstone, parson of Lochmaben, to place a clergyman 
in Wamphray kirk. That parson placed “ Carruthers," 
a secular “ priest ” in the charge, with, apparently, the 
possession of the kirk lands belonging thereto. That 
act, as we have seen in a former part of the story, drew 
from Margaret McLellan, Lady Wamphray, 1 a vigorous 
complaint to the Privy Council against her brother-in- 
law, the chief, for taking from her the parsonage of 
Wamphray when she had “ taks yet to rin." These 
two incidents show what church history confirms of 
many a parish elsewhere, that, in the overturn and con- 

1 In all the official records regarding her, she appears under 
that name and title. 
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fusion that necessarily followed on the Reformation, 
a difficulty was found in supplying each parish with 
a proper minister, and a still greater difficulty in 
obtaining from the revenue of the late church a portion 
competent to form a stipend to the Protestant minister. 

How long Lady Wamphray and her brother-in-law 
haggled over this matter, and how long Carruthers 
remained in charge has not been ascertained. The 
□ext thing heard of Wamphray church is that it is in 
ruins, and Johnstone and Wamphray conjoined in one 
church and under one minister. Over thirty years 
after, in 1602, the chief of Lochwood received a man¬ 
date from the Privy Council “ Under pain of King 
James and the Privy Council’s displeasure to visit every 
church in his jurisdiction that needed repairs, to call a 
meeting of the parishioners to get them to appoint 
' stentors'" to lay on a tax to meet repairs where 
needed This was no voluntary affair. It was a 
Government order, and so a legal one, for it went on to 
say: “ Any householder refusing to pay was subject to 
prosecution," and ended thus, “ The King and Privy 
Council think that much of the lowseness and barbarity 
of the Borderers arose from the want of the Gospel 
being properly preached to them." The lord of Loch¬ 
wood obeyed the mandate, visited the churches, and 
found that of Wamphray and many others in a 
ruinous state. 

The late Rev. Charles Dickson describes the church 
repaired by order of King James the Sixth, and further 
repaired by the heritors in Mr. Barclay’s incumbency 
io these words—“ It is so old that no person can tell 
when it was built. It is long and narrow—fifty-three 
feet by eighteen feet broad. The wall at the door is 
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eight feet high, and the interior one foot lower than the 
surface of the ground outside. The floor is gravel and 
closely seated, and affords a confined accommodation 
for only two hundred sitters. The serking and small 
wood in the roof and ceiling are entirely rotten, and it 
is damp, dirty and disagreeable in both summer and 
winter.’ 1 For some time after the Reformation ministers 
were scarce, so two or more parishes were conjoined. 
Wamphray and Johnstone were conjoined for a number 
of years under one clergyman. In 1622 Wamphray 
church was disjoined from Johnstone, but not till nearly 
ten years afterwards did it obtain a properly educated 
and licensed minister. 

The first of this order was the Rev. John Hastie, 
M.A., Edinburgh, who was ordained in 1632. There 
are no session records of his day extant, but we learn 
from the *' Fasti,” or presbytery records, that he gave 
a subscription towards the building of the library of 
Glasgow University. Apparently he had taken the 
side of the Royalists, and had been roughly treated by 
the Cromwell party then in power. He was put out of 
his church, and died before 1661, as Parliament at that 
date ** granted £50” to his widow for her u husband’s 
loyalty to the King and his sufferings therefor.” His 
successor was the famous John Brown, M. A., of Coven¬ 
anting times. He was ordained about 1655, but he 
graduated M.A. at Edinburgh in 1630. His name is 
mentioned by the Rev. Samuel Rutherford, of Anwoth, 
in his correspondence in 1637. For the next eighteen 
years nothing is known of his career till he appears as 
minister of Wamphray, about the year 1655. The exact 
date of his ordination cannot be ascertained, neither 
is there any account of his outgoings or incomings 
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among his parishioners, or with his brethren of 
the presbytery, till deprived of his benefice and pro¬ 
claimed an outlaw by Acts of Parliament, 11th June 
and 1st October, 1662, for calling his brethren of the 
presbytery u perjured knaves and villains" because 
they attended the Episcopal Diocesan Synod of 
Glasgow. 

Immediately after that, in November, 1662, he was 
apprehended by officers of the crown (it is said in a 
cave in Sauchiebank a short distance from the manse, 
whither he had fled to escape capture). His captors 
set him on a pony with his legs tied beneath the 
animal’s body, and set out for Edinburgh. The story 
of the “ doo" laying an e gg every morning at the 
mouth of the cave in Sauchiebank for Mr. Brown’s 
breakfast is a myth. Tradition reports that as the 
party passed through Moffat they halted at the Annan- 
dale Arms to refresh themselves, leaving Mr. Brown 
bareheaded sitting on the pony outside. A Wamphray 
man passing by took the bonnet from his own head and 
placed it on Mr. Brown’s. On reaching Edinburgh 
Mr. Brown was imprisoned in the Tolbooth. After 
five weeks' imprisonment his health completely broke 
down, and in prison he signed a paper promising to 
depart from the kingdom and not to return thither 
without the permission of the King and Council. He 
chose Rotterdam, in Holland, as a home, whither many 
of his fellow countrymen had already fled to escape 
the cruel persecution at that time raging in Scotland. 
There he employed his time in literary work, chiefly 
theological, and in assisting his brethren in the service 
of the Scottish church. He never again saw his 
native country. He died in Rotterdam, in September, 
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1679—seventeen years after he was taken away from 
Wamphray. In his will, dated 2nd April, 1676, be 
gave orders that his library should be sold, and that 
out of the proceeds one hundred guilders should be 
given to the poor of the Scottish church in Rotterdam, 
and the remaining sum, if any, together with his 
largest work, the Complutensian Bible , be bequeathed 
to his friend, the Rev. Robert McCuard. This gentle¬ 
man estimated Mr. Brown’s character thus : “ There 
was no minister of the church in my esteem like Mr. 
Brown for abilities, fixedness, faithfulness, and pure 
zeal according to knowledge." 

It is evident then that Mr. Brown was one who 
preferred the retirement of the study to the stormy 
field of public life, and this may account for the entire 
absence of information regarding him from the time he 
graduated till he came to Wamphray, and even while 
there no record or tradition of his sayings and doings 
remains, save thanking and blessing the man who 
placed the bonnet on his head in the Moffat street. 1 

Ministers came and went in rapid succession for the 
next fifteen years after Mr. Brown’s time. His suc¬ 
cessor was William Carmichael, M.A. The date of his 
ordination is not recorded. He was translated to 
Atbelstaneford in 166S. John Swinton, M.A., followed 
Carmichael in 1674. Alexander Wood, M.A., succeeded 
Swinton. and was translated to Wester-Lenzie in 1680. 
No records or tradition exists of the acceptability (or 
the reverse) of these three clergymen to the parish¬ 
ioners during their fifteen years' incumbency. 

1 Dr. Singer says that Mr. Brown’s books were read and much 
appreciated by Wamphray folk when he was minister of the 
parish in 1795, 
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In 1680, Mr. Wysehart, M.A., was translated from 
Newabbey, Kirkcudbrightshire, to Wamphray. The 
poor, delicate man found on his arrival that there was 
□ot a pane of glass in either church or manse windows. 
Perhaps the luxury of glass in windows had not then 
reached Wamphray—certainly it was not in general 
use. The heritors and tenants were poor in those 
days, and possibly out of sympathy, too, with the 
highhanded ways of the Government of that day in 
both church and state affairs, were perfectly indif¬ 
ferent as to the condition of their church and manse. 
Poverty had been pleaded as an excuse, it seems, for 
the presbytery records tell that Mr. Wysehart “dis¬ 
bursed money to the heritors to glaze the windows of 
the church and manse.” 

Mr. Wysehart died in 1685, leaving three sisters, 
Jean, Mary, and Elizabeth, of whom nothing more 
is known. 

From 1685 till 1690 there seems to have been no 
minister settled in Wamphray parish kirk. If there 
was one he had decamped in 1688. In 1690, two 
years after the Revolution, the Rev. Thomas Douglas, 
M.A., Edinburgh, was ordained minister of the parish. 
This was a brave man, and one whom any parish might 
count it an honour to have had as its minister. 

Unlike John Brown he does not seem to have de¬ 
voted his time and talent to literary work. He was a 
man of action. At the risk of capture and death, he 
preached here, there, and everywhere, to the perse¬ 
cuted Covenanters in the South of Scotland during the 
terrible times of Charles the Second’s reign, and in the 
still more terrible times of his brother and successor. 

It was Mr. Thomas Douglas who was preaching at 
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Drumclog when a shot from the gun of the watchman 
warned the worshippers that Claverhouse and his 
dragoons were approaching. The service was stopped. 
Every man, to the number of two hundred and fifty, 
drew his sword, or such weapon of defence as he 
carried, bravely met the foe, and won the day. 
Claverhouse, according to his own letter, very nar¬ 
rowly escaped with his life. Just three days previous 
to Drumdog—on the 29th May, 1679—Mr. Douglas 
and Robert Hamilton, brother to the laird of Preston, 
rode into Rutherglen with about eighty armed men, 
and burned, at the Cross, all the Acts of the Scottish 
Parliament obnoxious to civil and religious liberty from 
1660 till that date, and affixed to the Cross there a 
“ Declaration " why they had done so, and afterwards 
quietly dispersed. 1 Mr. Douglas went in, heart and 
hand, with Cameron, Cargill, Rutherford, and others in 
all their movements for civil and religious liberty, and 
was, at least, a consenting party to both “Queensferry” 
and “ Sanquhar Declarations.” Such a man could not 
escape being a marked man. He was outlawed by 
Government. A price was set on his head, and “ letters 
of intercommuning ” were issued against all that spoke 
to, helped, or harboured him. Yet such was the 
“charm” * that encircled his character and person that 
all attempts at capture failed. His friends, of course, 
did not give him up. His personality was too well 

1 Johnstone’s Treasury of Scottish Covenant. 

1 Mr. Douglas, and those of his faith, do not trust to “ charm " 
of character for protection from danger ; they point you to the 
experience of Elisha’s servant, and the thirty-fourth. Psalm, to 
explain their source of protection, till their life work has been 
effected. 
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known to many of his enemies for him always to 
escape notice* but they too, untempted by bribe or 
undaunted by Acts of Government, let the outlawed 
man pass till at last he got to London and was con¬ 
cealed there till the Revolution. This ends the sketch 
of his career before he became minister of Wamphray, 
b which charge he was appointed in 1690. He died 
in the end of 1695, presumably in the parish manse. 
His widow, who was left in “ poor circumstances," 
“sold a debt of several merks to Mr. Taylor, her 
husband's successor, for five pounds sterling and a 
tombstone to her husband" ; 1 the latter part of the 
bargain Mr. Taylor never fulfilled. Some one else 
may have performed the pious act of commemorating 
his name, as the oldest inhabitant has a hazy remem¬ 
brance of seeing the name of Douglas on a stone in one 
of the passages of the old church. The grave may 
have been in the church in front of the pulpit. During 
the five years which he spent in "Wamphray Mr. 
Douglas was engaged in preaching, ordaining elders, 
and superintending the affairs of the church in the 
parish. And from certain hints let fall in his successor’s 
Vindication, all he did, and his manner of doing it, had 
given satisfaction to his people. There has been 
nothing learned regarding the family connection, place 
of birth, or early education of Mr. and Mrs. Douglas. 
However interesting these details of the early days of 
these brave people may be, they pale before the valiant 
doings of Mr. Douglas on important, historical occa¬ 
sions, and the menial strain he endured when hunted 
from place to place, which shortened a heroic life, for 
he lived only to about fifty years of age. It is also 

1 Fasti. 
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not hard to imagine the never-ceasing anxiety of his 
wife, till the happy Revolution brought them peace 
and a settled home for a few years in Wamphray 
manse. As a widow, Mrs. Douglas remained in the 
parish, and was visited there by Mrs. Hepburn and 
Mrs. M'Miilan, wives of the famous ministers of Urr 
and Balmaghie, in Galloway. The three ladies may 
have been sisters. 

Mr. Taylor succeeded Mr. Douglas. He was ordained 
in 1697. No session records are extant concerning 
either Mr. Douglas or Mr. Taylor, but as the latter 
published a Vindication of his conduct after the Presby¬ 
tery of Lochmaben, by order of the General Assembly, 
deposed him from his charge in Wamphray church, 
and as that book is still extant, more is known con¬ 
cerning the character, opinions, sayings, and doings 
of Mr. Taylor than of any other Wamphray parish 
minister of the olden time, and what the Vindication 
does for Mr. Taylor in this respect it also does for his 
congregation and parishioners. 

In it there pass before us in a sort of jumbled 
panoramic procession the laird and lady Wamphray, 
their factor, John Henderson, and their baron officer, 
Gavin Johnstone; Mr. Taylor and his legal adviser, 
Patrick Knox; nine of his elders, via,, Peter Johnstone, 
Fingland; Mungo Wilson, Poldean ; David Gillespie, 
Little Dalmakeddar; John Johnstone, Bighill; Ninian 
Halliday, Laverhay; John Little, Hungrils; William 
French, Langside; Bernard Reid, Hellbeckhill; Thomas 
Bryden, Aikieknowe; and the Presbytery of Loch¬ 
maben ; also a band of armed men from Nithsdale, 
and Bessie French, a reputed witch; her brother 
Matthew in old Wamphray gate ; Cooper Johnstone, 
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son-in-law to Johnstone of Bighill; James Johnstone in 
Pnmplabum, a reputed warlock who worked, or pro¬ 
fessed to work, wonderful cures by a process called 
" charming," and who seems, M honest man,” to have 
been a pioneer of the modern nostrums, mesmerism, 
spiritualism, faith cures, etc.; William Halliday of 
Cammock, brother to Ninian Halliday of Laverhay, 
and many others. 

An old roll of the parishioners taken at that time 
gives the number of inhabitants at a little over three 
hundred, but as the name of Wamphray House and 
several others are not included in it, it is thought that 
this is a communion roll only, or, at most, one of the 
examinable' people belonging to the parish church, and 
does not include dissenters. A census taken of church 
people and dissenters by order of the Lochmaben 
Presbytery of about the same date states that 11 Church 
people and dissenters " within the bounds of the pres¬ 
bytery were about " equalin every parish at that time,” 
so the population of Wamphray at Mr. Taylor’s ordin¬ 
ation may have been about six hundred. The presby¬ 
tery records also state that in every parish there was 
a number of Episcopalians who were not adverse to, 
and finally did, join the parish church. 

The work of organising church affairs, ordaining 
elders, and so forth, would be set about at once by Mr. 
Douglas, and a glance at the list above-mentioned 
shows that Wamphray church was, as far as numbers 
are concerned, well officered ; and further acquaintance 
with the men shows them to have been both shrewd 
and intelligent. 

Mr. Taylor, the successor to Mr. Douglas, was 
i Of age for (he communion. 
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beyond all doubt a smart, business man. He was 
also gifted with great fluency of language, and very 
bold and outspoken both in the pulpit and out of it, 
especially in it, but as utterances were made from that 
place, and tolerated too in a former day, that would 
make a congregation in these modern times raise their 
eyebrows, something must be deducted in Mr. Taylor's 
favour, for the use and wont of the day when “ spades 
were called spades." The first bit of secular business 
that Mr. Taylor turned his attention to after being 
placed in Wamphray was the glebe. It had no well- 
defined boundaries, and he fancied that Wamphray 
estate people both ploughed and pastured their cows 
on what were church lands. He spoke to Lady Wam¬ 
phray on the subject. The management of the home 
farm that marched with the glebe, seems to have been 
under the direct care of her ladyship at the time, and 
as during her life at the Place the lands which Mr. 
Taylor spoke of had belonged to her husband, she did 
not see her way to agree with the minister’s fancies, 
but gave orders to her ploughman* James Tait, to go 
on with his ploughing, and to Mary Bell, her dairymaid, 
to turn her cows on to the disputed pasture ground as 
formerly. Mr. Taylor's next step in this matter was 
the proper one. He reported his dovvbfc about the 
glebe boundaries to the Lochmaben Presbytery. The 
members thereof at once appointed a committee of 
their number to settle this dispute. On a set day 
thereafter the committee of presbytery accompanied 
by Robert Johnstone, laird of Wamphray; Mr. Taylor 
the minister, and four sworn men “ perambulated ” 
the glebe, and settled its boundaries for "all time 
coming" in a way satisfactory to both parties con- 
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cerned. The " perambulations" were followed round 
by a crowd of men and boys. 

Mr. Taylor might now have had a comparatively 
happy time of it in Wamphray had he been less strong 
in his expressions, more genial in temperament, and 
moderately addicted to the “soft answer,” but that 
style of thing did not suit Mr. Taylor’s mental con¬ 
stitution. For some time after coming to Wamphray 
he had preached vigorously against dissenters from 
die church established by law, denouncing all such 
"schismaticks” as “emissaries of Satan" who were 
driving droves to that potentate's headquarters. The 
last phrase he put into one word, and though the 
threat of finding a final abode there was thought the 
most effective whip in those days for “driving the 
droves” the other way, yet even then, the elders 
thought his expression a “shade too strong,” but on 
went Mr. Taylor in the same strain till he saw a “ new 
light," wheeled round, and as hotly denounced the 
church as he had formerly denounced dissent. He 
did not leave the Established Church, but he, along 
with two other members of presbytery, formed what 
they called the “ Presbytery of Protesters." The three 
protested against usages creeping into the church that 
were not practised in its purest times. They held an 
open-air meeting on “ Wamphraymuir" and there, to 
a great gathering, denounced the Acts of Government 
concerning the " Union of the Crowns, patronage, and 
the Abjuration Act," and “renewed the Covenants” 
that day, as it was expressed. The descendants of 
the old rievers dearly loved a row, and undoubtedly 
did not like the idea of the choice of their minister 
being reft from them, and their parliament also being 
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removed to London would kindle their ire. It seemed 
too like a great and successful raid by the English in 
retaliation for the jovial times the Scots had formerly 
had in entering England and driving home before 
them everything that had feet to walk on. It shows, 
however, a strange but not uncommon turn of mind 
that the three protesters should denounce and refuse 
to sign the Abjuration Act—an act expressly made to 
secure the Protestant succession to the throne—all 
because William and Mary had not been asked to sign 
the Covenant at their coronation. This obstinacy on the 
part of the High Covenanters helped to cause in 1715 
and 1745 the unsuccessful attempts of the Stuarts to 
regain the throne of their ancestors. 

The Presbytery of Lochmaben did not let these 
public doings of the three protesters pass unnoticed, 
but summoned them to appear before their brethren 
and answer for, or explain their ongoings. The three 
paid no attention to the first summons. 

Meanwhile Mr. Taylor had some cases of discipline 
standing that required immediate attention. His nine 
elders received orders by a constable to appear on a 
certain day at Moffat before the “Commissioners of 
Supply” and give in the names of the unemployed in 
Wamphray parish. The penalty for non-appearance 
was £10. This order distressed the elders very much, 
They saw it was giving in names to the press-gang. 
They went to their minister for advice how to act. 
Mr. Taylor at once told them to pay no attention to 
the order. The law could summon English church¬ 
wardens, but it bad no power to call on the elders of 
the Presbyterian Kirk of Scotland to answer any such 
questions. They one and all were glad and agreed not 
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to go to Moffat on the day set Mr. Taylor further 
added, 11 TU write to the Commissioners of Supply and 
account for your absence/’ The £10 penalty and local 
terrors besides shook the faith of five of the elders in 
the minister’s power to protect them. They appeared 
before the commissioners at Moffat, and all, by agree* 
tnent beforehand, declared that there were no M idle or 
unemployed '* men in Wamphray. This disobedience 
to the minister's advice and orders amounted in those 
days to a contempt of court. The five got a proper 
"wiggin ” from the pulpit on Sunday, and were told by 
Mr. Taylor that their conduct was that of “ Judas, and 
worse than Judas/' and ordered them to attend the 
session when service was over. They attended and 
were told to go out of doors while the minister and 
their four brethren who did not go to Moffat spoke 
the matter over. They went out and “ hung about the 
door." They were soon called in. The punishment 
agreed to by the four good boys and the minister, as 
due for their offence, was, “ After acknowledging their 
fault, they were to be sessionally rebuked, and this to 
be publicly intimated in a discreet way for removing 
the public offence they had given by this practice.” 
On hearing the sentence the five offending elders— 
Ninian HaJliday, Bernard Reid, Peter Johnstone, 
William French, and David Gillespie, 11 carrying them¬ 
selves mightily, ran out of the kirk in a huff." By 
and bye they and the minister became reconciled, and 
they all returned to their post in the session save 
David Gillespie, in whose place Matthew French, Wam- 
phraygate, was elected Another case, thought very 
serious in those days, awaited treatment: John Bell 

and David Johnstone, in Hillhouse, the farm nearest to 

s 
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Wamphraygate, appeared before the session, and on 
oath deposed that Bessie French was a witch, and 
described some of her " malifices ’’ and “ gross Satanic 
practices," and added that her “ mother before her lay 
tinder the same scandal," and, further, that " but for her 
friends in the session and in the parish, the minister 
would have been informed of this long ago." 

Evidently more than a dryness had existed at this 
time between the Hillhouse folks and their neighbours, 
the W amphray gate family. The minister seemed sur¬ 
prised at the information, as Bessie had been a regular 
attender at church and ordinances ever since he came 
to the parish a dozen years before ; but instead of 
casting any doubt on the men's statements he turned 
round to the elders and spoke most seriously to them 
on their "neglect of duty in hiding from him this 
flagrant scandal and gross iniquity going on in the 
parish for so long.” 

In what particular line of witchcraft Bessie’s forte 
lay there are no details, but it is clear that two hundred 
years ago a university education had not eradicated 
from the minds of the clergy a belief in the power of 
men and women called warlocks and witches to inflict 
great evils on a community, both collectively and 
individually. Indeed, not for a hundred years after 
the time spoken of, and well into the 19th century, 
did the belief in the power of certain old women to 
“spae" fortunes, hinder the butter to "gather” in the 
churn, and inflict worse evils, disappear from this 
district It would have been more than human if 
these said characters had not taken advantage of the 
common belief in their powers to impose on the 
credulity of their silly neighbours, for they knew of the 
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general saying among them, “ Creesh her loof if she 
ca’ ” and 11 get her gude wull,” and she did ca\ and got 
her present generally in provisions of one kind or 
another. 

To return to Wamphray session. The minister saw 
his duty clearly: Bessie must be summoned before the 
session to meet the accusation made against her on 
oath by her two neighbours. The elders knew too 
that they must do their duty, but they felt it rather 
hard on this occasion, as the accused party was sister 
to one of their number, sister-in-law to another, and 
nearly or remotely akin to scores of folk in the parish. 
They had seen James Ferguson, the warlock, pilloried 
at the “ Yett," and had listened with comparative 
composure to the minister's denunciations and admoni¬ 
tions launched at him while he sat on the “ stool" in 
the church, for getting drunk, for profane swearing, 
and for performing cures by charming, but to see 
their near kinswoman undergoing the same course of 
discipline was a different matter. Bessie soon relieved 
the feelings of the elders and her friends. Even though 
her brother Matthew advised her to obey the summons 
and go before the session, as "they could clear her," 
she point-blank refused to do any such thing. This 
was another sensation for Wamphray. The minister 
denounced witchcraft and Bessie’s contumacy from the 
pulpit. Bessie took to the parish, and denounced the 
minister and Bell and Johnstone in the house and by 
the way in accents sharp and language strong, declar¬ 
ing she would 11 gang " before Lochmaben Presbytery 
and clear her name of witchcraft, and gang she did. 
The presbytery, as a body more enlightened than some 
of its individual members, cleared her of the obnoxious 
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epithet and advised her to “sue her accusers for 
defamation of character." 

The following Sunday Mr. Taylor took occasion to 
make reflections on his brethren in the presbytery for 
their laxity with regard to the great sin of witchcraft 
in clearing Bessie after the terrible depositions made 
on oath against her by the two men. Bell and John¬ 
stone, and added that “ Bessie French’s kin were knit 
together against the Gospel ” and the “ laws and nsages 
of the kirk in its purest times." 

Just one other session case to show a law of that 
time long since abolished or now at least out of use. 
William French was duly proclaimed three Sundays in 
Wamphray kirk to a young woman in Applegarth, and, 
as he meant to reside in that parish after his marriage, 
he applied to Wamphray session for a " testificate," 
because the law so stood at that date that no one could 
leave one parish and rent a house in another without 
the kirk-session testifying to his respectability of 
character. Mr. Taylor refused deddely to grant a 
testificate. One of the elders seeing the difficulty 
which the refusal would occasion, as no objection 
had been lodged against the proclamation, and no 
irregularity had occurred, and as the young man 
was of good repute, rose and moved that it be put 
to the vote of the session whether or not W illiam 
French be granted a testificate. The elders’ vote was 
unanimous that it should be granted. The minister 
rose and solemnly said, “ What they had done was 
against the true presbyterian principles, and a sinful 
owning of and complying with the ministers who had 
taken the Abjuration Oath, and since they had so voted 
he could not in his conscience allow them to sit longer 
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in the session, or allow himself to sit with them’*; so 
the whole of the elders were dismissed from the office. 

The Presbytery of Lochmaben and Synod of Dumfries 
had Mr. Taylor up before them previous to this, but 
Patrick Knox, his clever legal adviser, was '* too many" 
for both courts, and as yet no immorality deserving of 
deposition could be proved against him. Henderson, 
factor to the Marquis of Annandale and also to the laird 
of Wamphray, had in the latter’s interest applied early 
to the Edinburgh lawyers for advice as to whether it 
were legal to withhold stipend from Mr. Taylor because 
of his refusal to sign the Abjuration Act. Apparently 
he had got an answer in the affirmative, for he had 
ceased to pay stipend, and, following his example, other 
stipend payers had done likewise. Mr. Taylor, though 
possessed of some private means, did not see the force 
of being deprived of his stipend, so he took legal action 
to obtain it, and put the laird of Wamphray and other 
defaulters to M horn and caption." About this time a 
story arose that Mr. Taylor had shifted the march 
stones of the glebe as fixed by the presbytery at 
its perambulation soon after he was appointed to the 
parish. This, if proved, was clearly an immoral act. 
The presbytery took up the case, summoned witnesses, 
who all swore that the march stones had been moved 
“considerably in on Wamphray ground." The pres¬ 
bytery of protesters examined witnesses in Mr. Taylor’s 
interest, who swore they were not moved, but the 
volume of evidence was against Mr. Taylor. That 
offence, coupled with a libel from the elders in name 
of themselves and part of the congregation, comp laining 
cf their minister's “ unedifying sermons," his high 
11 prelatic " way in turning them out of the session, his 
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meddlesomeness in everything and with everybody, his 
abuse of the pulpit in preaching against u his enemies " 
and not preaching “ the Gospel," and the unmeasured 
language in which he denounced everybody that 
differed in opinion from him effected his deposition. 

These things and his " non-qualifying" caused the 
presbytery to send the case to the Assembly. That 
court ordered the suspension of Mr. Taylor if he did 
not u settle down to his work quietly and obey the 
law and qualify ” by taking the Abjuration Oath. The 
presbytery sent this sentence of the Assembly to Mr. 
Taylor, not by special messenger of their own, but 
thinking it might carry more weight, sent it through 
Mr. Henderson, the factor to Wamphray laird. The 
factor sent the " baron officer, Gavin Johnstone," 
across from Wamphray House to the manse with it. 
Apparently the manse folk had been informed of what 
was coming, and how it would arrive, so when Gavin 
appeared, letter in hand, " the manse servants flew at 
him with sticks, and chased him with the undelivered 
letter across the water, pelting him with stones till he 
was out of reach." This happened on a Friday. On 
the next day, when all was quiet, Gavin “ slippit ” 
through the water, saw no one about, "rushed in by the 
manse kitchen door, threw down the letter on the table 
and rushed out across the water," this time no one 
molesting him. This way of sending such an important 
and serious missive to a minister was, as afterwards 
found, not in order, especially as it contained the 
announcement from the presbytery that the "suspen¬ 
sion ” was to be read from the pulpit on Sunday, and 
that on the following day the presbytery would attend 
in Wamphray kirk to pronounce the Assembly's 
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sentence. This was rather short notice to Mr. Taylor 
—a letter on Saturday, the contents of which were to 
be read in church on Sunday, and the members of 
presbytery to follow on Monday, but he was once 
more equal to the occasion. Sunday came; the kirk 
was full to crushing, the sermon was preached, the 
service ended and Mr. Taylor had not read the letter 
from the presbytery. There was a pause of expecta¬ 
tion in the congregation. Mr. Henderson, amid great 
noise, announced the visit of the presbytery and the 
hour. It has been already mentioned that Mr. Taylor 
had put the laird of Wamphray and others to “ horn 
and caption" for his stipend. As no one in Annandale 
could be prevailed on to deliver the summonses to the 
defaulting parties, Mr. Taylor obtained a “ band of 
armed men from Nithsdale” to do that formal work 
for him. 

By the happiest (!!) coincidence, the band of armed 
men arrived at Wamphray kirk that very day, but a 
little before the hour set for the members of presbytery. 
When the latter party came the church was choke full 
in both seats and passages, and the armed men were 
standing round the door. There was no admittance 
or room for the presbytery. Incensed thereat, the 
moderator, standing outside, pronounced the sentence 
of "suspension from the ministry" on Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Patrick Knox at once entered a protest for Mr. 
Taylor against this sentence as "informal and void," 
showing the moderator and others that deposition or 
suspension can only be pronounced after the presbytery 
is duly constituted. That had not been done. More¬ 
over, the way they had sent their message to Mr. 
Taylor was informal; it should have been by special 
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messenger from themselves, and notice ought to have 
been given to Mr. Taylor of the reasons for his sus¬ 
pension, Moreover the time allowed to consider these 
points precluded the possibility of reply. 

Mr. Knox’s protest was effectual—it stopped the 
chief part of the proceedings. That day in the church¬ 
yard the factor paid up the laird of Wamphray’s back 
stipend; some of the other withholders drew their 
purses and after “ thrimmling" the money in their 
fingers paid part of what they owed. The scene that 
day had its comical side—the church full, and all near 
the windows standing on the seats looking out, some 
scowling, others laughing, the armed men standing 
round the door, whose very appearance had helped to 
produce some, if not all, of the minister's dues, Mr. 
Knox coolly triumphant, the presbytery and factor 
outwitted and staring at one another, on that cold 
December day with snow lying on the ground 1 

There was no use staying any longer where they 
were, so the presbytery and their friends retired from 
their uncomfortable position on the snow in the kirk- 
yard, and went to the comfortable parlour of the 
hostelrie at Annanholm, where the presbytery was 
constituted and more evidence led and the proceedings 
at church that day taken down. 

This was the last act in the serio-comic drama that 
had run nearly a twenty-one year course in Warn- 
phray, and which had kept all the South of Scotland 
talking for so long. The last act save one, namely, 
Mr. Taylor’s deposition. 

Every entreaty possible had been used all along to 
induce Mr. Taylor to fall into line with his brethren of 
the presbytery and with the church generally, but on 
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the weight of evidence in the case of the removal of 
the inarches being proved against him, the Assembly 
was obliged to order the sentence of “ deposition from 
the Church of Scotland " to be proceeded with. This 
was done in 1718. 

Mr. Taylor retired to Eskdalemuir, a neighbouring 
parish, and there lived till all his libellers were dead ; 
then he returned to Wamphray and lived at Annanholm 
dll his death in 1745. He was buried in Kirkpatrick- 
Juxta lairkyard. On the way the funeral procession 
met Prince Charlie’s highland host, under Lord George 
Murray. The highlanders drew up in line and saluted 
the funeral procession. This mark of respect made a 
deep impression on the company of mourners, but 
when they came out of the churchyard and found the 
best horses had been whipped away by the pious 
saluters, the character of the cause and its soldiers 
became, in their estimation, considerably damaged. 

Gabriel Gullane, son of the minister of Ladykirk, 
followed Mr. Taylor in the pastorate. He was ordained 
on the 19th September, 1718. Owing to the unrest in 
the parish the ceremony was carried out under the 
protection of a party of soldiers with Bailie Graham 
at their head. A riot was feared as Mr. Taylor had 
many sympathisers and supporters in the district. 
It is not reported that the bailie’s soldiers were pro¬ 
voked to draw their swords. Mr. Gullane remained 
in Wamphray fourteen years, and was translated to 
Lockerbie in 1731. His successor, Mr. Irvine, stayed 
ten years and was then appointed to Sanquhar. Mr. 
Barclay, who succeeded him, was presented by George, 
Marquis of Annandale, and James Johnstone of Wam¬ 
phray, with the consent of John, Earl of Hopetoun. 
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His ordination took place on 24th March, 1744. This 
case is interesting as the first recorded appointment in 
Wamphray by a lay patron. He stayed ten years, and 
was then translated to Ormiston. Mr. Barclay was 
succeeded by Mr. Williamson in 1755. In his short 
incumbency of scarcely three years the poor seem to 
have been his special care, as there are numerous 
instances of the benevolent interest he took in their 
behalf. On his “ transportation " to Closebum in 3rd 
September, 1758, Mr. Gullane of Lockerbie, the former 
minister of Wamphray, preached and declared the 
church vacant. The members of presbytery, who 
supplied the pulpit during the vacancy, were the Rev. 
Messrs. Scott, Young, Marshall, Jaffray, Gullane, 
Nimmo, McWhinnie, and Lorimer. 

The next minister of Wamphray was Mr. Barclay, a 
son of the former minister of that name. He was also 
presented by the Earl of Hopetoun. After a three 
years incumbency he was translated to Hutton and 
Corrie. During his ministry the heather roof of the 
church was replaced by a slate one. Mr. Barclay was 
followed by Mr. Barron, who was also presented by the 
Earl of Hopetoun, and was ordained in 1763. During 
his incumbency of eight years he “ never took up his 
residence in Wamphray manse, but had lodgings in 
Moffat, and rarely visited his parish except for pulpit 
duty on the Lord’s day.” His health seems to have 
been bad, often and long. In 1765 he was ill for 
months. A Mr. Hutchison was the assistant during his 
illness. During the last year he was in Wamphray 
there were twenty-eight vacant Sundays in church. 
The collections for the poor were almost nil, and no 
notice is made of any for missionary purposes, and 
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dating both his day and that of his five predecessors, 
the session complains of much “ bad brass in the plate 
every Lord’s day.” It was sold by weight for what it 
would realise. Mr. Barron was translated to Whitburn 
in 1771. 

His successor, Mr. David Donaldson, M.A., St. 
Andrews, was also presented by the Earl of Hopetoun, 
and ordained minister of Wamphray on the 7th of 
May, 1772. He is reported to have been a very clever 
preacher, but falling into dissipated habits resigned his 
charge on being offered £50 a year for life. His dis¬ 
graceful conduct scattered the congregation. Sunday 
services were held in the manse kitchen, and, it is said, 
often with little reverence. He retired to Moffat, lived 
there, got married, and died nine years afterwards, in 
1802. On the 26th October, 1794, William Singer was 
ordained assistant and successor to Mr. Donaldson. 
The elders ordained at and before the 22nd June, 
1751, namely, John Colthart, William Halliday, Simon 
Halliday, Edward Anderson, Stenrishhill; David Reid 
in Staywood, and John Johnstone, cooper in Craighead, 
having all died or left the church during the irregulari¬ 
ties of Mr. Donaldson’s ministry, Mr. Singer requested 
the heads of families to suggest names for elders to 
form a session, which they did. Mr. Singer was 
translated to Kirkpatrick-Juxta in 1799. 

He was a good and able man, and in his short stay 
in Wamphray, he worked hard and did much to make 
his memory cherished and his departure regretted. 
This high-toned character he maintained all through 
life. He was an active member of the church courts, 
and had the honour of filling the moderator's chair in 
its General Assembly. He took, a deep interest in the 
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cultivation of the land, and wrote the first agricultural 
report for Dumfriesshire. His successor, James 
Crichton, who outlived Mr. Donaldson, was only a 
short time in fnll charge. In 1805 he was translated 
to Holywood. Joseph Kirkpatrick was kan&lated from 
Dunscore to Wamphray in 1806. Burns attended 
Dunscore kirk when Mr. Kirkpatrick was the minister. 
From the poet's letters we see that he was greatly 
offended by the strong language against the Stuart 
kings which his minister used in a special thanksgiving 
sermon for the Revolution. Burns seems to have 
thought that the Stuarts had fallen so low that to kick 
them now was only their own cruelties otherwise 
applied. Mr. Kirkpatrick, as well as Borns, did 
nothing by halves, and it is quite possible that his 
anger bad waxed hot against the misrule of the two 
last Stewart kings, and his expressions correspond¬ 
ingly so on that occasion. In ecclesiastical matters 
Mr. Kirkpatrick generally took the side of the evangeli¬ 
cal party, but warned his people against the extremes 
some of their principles might lead to if not conducted 
with the greatest caution and prudence. He was a 
great visitor and catechiser at stated times, and by all 
accounts very attentive to every parochial duty. In 
the pulpit his preaching leant to the severe side, but 
out of it he could be very agreeable and jocular, 
though at all times he spoke plainly if he thought duty 
called. From the inscription on his tombstone the 
Wamphray folk of his day appear to have thought 
him a model minister. His appearance is thus described 
by the oldest inhabitant : “He was broad-shouldered 
and about middle height, wore a low-crowned broad- 
brimmed hat, a long-backed and long-tailed coat, a 
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waistcoat that reached nearly to the knee, knee breeches 
and black stockings, shoes and silver buckles.” The 
last of the olden-time ministers, who ruled their parish 
with a combination of patriarchal dignity and paternal 
fondness. He died in 1824. 

His successor, Charles Dickson, was ordained in 
1825 and died in 1853. In several ways he was a 
contrast to his predecessor. He was a kindly man, 
but grave and formal in manner. He was reckoned by 
his parishioners to be one of the best every-day 
preachers in the district. 

In ecclesiastical matters he took the side of the non¬ 
intrusion party, and advocated their cause very warmly, 
but he did not see his way to leave the church at the 
Disruption. This, the majority of his congregation 
regretted, as he was a good preacher, a scholarly man, 
and, besides, a good business man. He published two 
sermons, one on blind Bartimeus and one on infant 
baptism. He wrote also the statistical report of the 
parish. He was an applicant for the Hebrew Chair in 
hie Divinity Hall, Edinburgh, but was not successful. 
He married Margaret Rogerson, Fingland. His death 
occurred in 1853. Mr. Dickson was the last minister 
erf "Wamphray who observed the old-fashioned “ visita¬ 
tions.” The parish was divided into districts, and 
visited in rotation. In each district the minister first 
called on every household and invited all its members 
to meet him at a convenient centre. The ceremony 
there began by his asking each one, young and old, a 
question in the Shorter Catechism, a chapter was read 
and explained, and the meeting was then closed with 
prayer. This visitation was looked forward to and 
prepared for during the year, and kept the people up 
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to the mark in their knowledge of the Bible and 
catechism. 

The successor to Mr. Dickson is the present in* 
cumbent, Mr. George Wight, M.A., Glasgow. He 
was assistant for a short time during Mr. Dickson's 
fatal illness. His ministrations pleased the congrega¬ 
tion so well that after the minister's death the members 
of the church petitioned the patron, the Earl of Hope- 
toun, to present him to the charge. Their request was 
granted, and Mr. Wight was ordained in January, 1854. 
He attained his jubilee as minister of the parish in 
January, 1904. The event was celebrated by both the 
presbytery and his congregation, and on eacb occasion 
Mr. Wight received their heartiest congratulations, 
best wishes, and very handsome presents. His jubilee 
is the first that has occurred in Wamphray kirk since 
the Reformation. His incumbency has topped all his 
nineteen predecessors by twenty-four years. He always 
had and still has a Sunday school class. In his younger 
and stronger days he held weekly prayer-meetings in 
the village. His attention to the sick has ever been 
unremitting, and his systematic course of calls, at short 
intervals, on both sick and well, has all along given 
great satisfaction to his parishioners. In August, 1906, 
Mr. Wight petitioned the presbytery for a helper and 
successor. 

From 1632-1690, the time of a mixed government of 
presbytery and episcopacy in the Church of Scotland, 
all the Wamphray clergymen bore the university 
stamp. All are M.A.'s. 

The seven ministers of Wamphray from 1632-1695 
are all M.A. of Edinburgh University. Of the thirteen 
from 1695 only two are graduates—Mr. Wight, M.A., 
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Glasgow, 1854, the present one ; and D. Donaldson, 
M.A., St. Andrews, 1712. The stipend of Wamphray 
church is at present £310, with manse and glebe. 

ELDERS. 

In 1794, when Mr. Singer succeeded Mr. Donaldson 
in Wamphray kirk, there were no elders to form a 
session. He requested the congregation, as we have 
seen, to hand him in the names of three men whom 
they thought suitable for the office. The three names 
handed to the minister were James Shaw, tenant in 
Langside ; William Johnstone, tenant in Saughtrees; 
and John Charteris, householder, Broomhills. The 
minister was satisfied with the men suggested; they 
accepted office and were ordained to the eldership. 
All three were advanced in middle life. From Wam¬ 
phray session records we see that John Charteris was 
doing duty as an elder in 1806, and in that year was 
chosen by the session to represent Wamphray kirk in 
the Presbytery of Lochmnben and Synod of Dumfries. 
The date of his death is not known. The family of 
John Charteris and Margaret Murray consisted of four 
sons—John, James, Matthew, and Thomas. John died 
in Wamphray, unmarried. James married, and had a 
family of sons and daughters. Matthew married Jean 
Learmonth, had a family of two sons and five 
daughters, took up house in Newton Wamphray and 
lived and died there. Thomas emigrated to New 
Brunswick, and died there young. There have been 
many members of the learned professions among the 
descendants of the above John Charteris. There is a 
gap in the session book from 1806 to 1815. At the 
latter date the only surviving elder was James Shaw. 
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On the 23rd April, 1815, three new elders were chosen 
and ordained to fill the vacant places, viz., John Leslie, 
schoolmaster; Archibald Hamilton, tenant, Broomhills; 
and his brother, Joseph Hamilton, tenant, Saughtrees. 
The vacancies occurring in the eldership since have 
been filled by the following :—Mr. Charteris, school* 
master; Mr. Rogerson, Fingland; Mr. Thomas Gillie- 
son, Mr. Hamilton, Yr., Broomhills; Mr. Carruthers, 
Stenrishhill; and Mr. Rae, the present schoolmaster. 
As the other names have all been mentioned separately, 
in one capacity or another, it is only fair to say that 
Mr. Thomas Gillieson was for many years a most 
useful man in the parish. He served as a member on 
both parochial and school boards. He was an elder 
of the church, the precentor for a time, and also a 
teacher in the Sunday school. From youth to extreme 
old age he was orderly in walk and conversation, and 
one who clung most tenaciously to old lines of religious 
thought, and to old forms and ceremonies in presbyterian 
worship. Thomas is a “missed” man. He was attentive 
to his duties as an elder, and as a neighbour he was 
obliging, both in time of health and sickness. 

In former days the precentor was a great and indis¬ 
pensable institution in the kirk. Seventy and more 
years ago, John Gibson, a slater by trade, led the 
psalmody in Wamphray kirk. He had a really good, 
tenor voice, and he knew it, prided himself on it, 
and was not slow to say that he had heard few or 
none to equal it. He had also a fairly good knowledge 
of music. There was no keeping upsides with him, 
not to say beating him, except whea old Nannie Mac* 
moran, hearing him begin a tune that she thought not 
adapted to the sentiment of the psalm, “ skirled ” up 
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the “ Bangor ” or some other more suitable tune in her 
opinion, and so divided the musical honours with him. 
A few of the young people provoked by the real or 
assumed musical superiority of John brought a man 
and woman (two “ stars”) from a neighbouring parish to 
"drown ” their precentor. Unaware of the plot, or joke, 
and unprepared for it, John did feel a bit taken aback 
when he perceived that he was barely leading. During 
the long morning prayer which followed the psalm 
John put his plaid over his head and composed a new 
tune, pencilling it inside on the board of his Bible—this 
is John’s version of it. When the next psalm was given 
out the tune was found to be so fall of such wonderful 
trills that not a voice could follow it, so John came out at 
the top again. A wag of a farmer once prolonged the 
last note of the fourth line after it had had the proper 
length accorded to it. A contemptuous look was thrown 
at him by John, as much as to say, “What are ye bray¬ 
ing at ? ” An admonition from the minister stopped 
the musical nonsense. 

John was once asked by an elder of the church to 
attend a singing class that was being conducted in the 
school one winter by a rather famous musician. John 
excused himself by saying, “Me gang! I have forgotten 
more tunes than ever that man kenned," and John did 
not go. A later precentor once started a long metre 
tune to a short metre psalm. To change it would have 
shown no resource of brain whatever, so he just 
repeated the last two syllables of the second and fourth 
lines twice, and dumped through the two double verses 
in that way. The congregation supported him vigour- 
ously with serious mien, but laughed the whole way 
home from church. The precentor’s genius in adapt- 
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ing himself to circumstances was the joke of the week. 

John Gibson was very short of stature, and his 
weight corresponded therewith. The latter stood him 
in good stead at the time he fell from the roof of the 
manse. The minister, sitting in his study, saw some¬ 
thing like a great bird falling past the window. In 
mortal terror he threw up the window and cried aloud, 
“ John, are you hilled ? ” “ Na, a'm no killed," was 

the tart reply. Strange to say he was not a hit the 
worse for his aerial journey, but mounted the roof 
again and finished his job, and thenceforward watched 
his feet better. John's pastime was angling and fly- 
hook dressing. 

The beadle was an entirely different person in every 
way from the precentor. He was tall and heavily 
built from head to heel, genial in speech and mann er— 
at least he always meant to be so, but a habit of 
talking “ shop,” and a genuine wish to oblige, often 
made his tongue say what his head did not after¬ 
wards approve of. His figure, as has been said, was 
large, and his clothes, to meet a probable expansion, 
were always made “ lucky." The old minister never 
bothered him to dress for Sunday duty, or stand at 
attention and then follow upstairs to shut the pulpit 
door. He just carried up the Bible below his “ oxter " 
under the plaid, laid it on the pulpit bookboard, and 
retired to his seat. The old minister’s successor stuck 
a black coat and white tie on him, and made him mount 
the pulpit stairs and shut the door. 'William did not 
like these innovations and they cost him many a 
" dom ” ; but he got accustomed to the new order of 
things. Another innovation followed, the church was 
artificially heated. William blamed the railways for 
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bringing in these new ideas. He was told to watch the 
thermometer and not let the heat rise above a certain 
point. Mistaking the point he allowed the church to 
be heated till everybody in it was limp—but he got 
used to the “mometer” and picked up that new fashion 
also. 

The church had never in its history been heated 
before. It was, inside, as white as whitewash could 
make it, and when matched by snow on the ground 
and snow falling, there was too much purity to be seen, 
in and out, even for a kirk. The heating process ran 
not be said to have improved church attendance, but it 
was more comfortable for those who did attend. The 
protection from cold feet on a cold winter day formerly 
was to wash them in cold water, put on clean stockings, 
and put dry wisps in the clogs, just before setting out 
for church. 

It is not etiquette it seems for a beadle to call and 
enquire for a sick person, but Auld Mag, his old 
acquaintance and neighbour had been long ill in bed. 
William passed her door. A kind thought struck him, 
and saying to himself 'Til turn and see Mag.” He 
went in, and looking by the bed end said, “ How ir ye, 
Mag?” “Oh man, Carl, am no weel ava, I dinna 
think a’ll get better this time.” “ Weel, a’m sorry to 
hear that, Mag, but a’ll lay ye in wee Mary’s grave, 
it’ll be ripe noo!! ” Up sprang Mag. “ A'll thraw 

this jug o’ water in yere face, ye muckle coarse-" 

But William heard no more. He was out and up the 
road at a quicker pace than he had turned in. He 
was an honest, kindly, obliging chiel, the beadle. 

The church bell comes next. The incription, or 
rather dedicatory words, on it are, " Gloria Deo soli.” 
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It was a second-band one to begin with, but clear 
enough in tone when bought from Wiston kirk-session. 
Repairs on it spoiled its voice. It no longer sings 
“ding, dong," it says something like “dunt, dant.” 
11 What note has that bell ? " said someone to a musical 
beadle. “ It’ll be a note likely, but not one in any scale 
I know,” was the answer. “ It’s voice is a disgrace to 
a kirk steeple; it should be out of that." 

The church session records from 1750 to 1795 throw 
an interesting light on the authority possessed by the 
church, and the extra work it had to perform, which 
times and circumstances have relieved it of. Besides 
the ordinary church discipline, the session had a hand 
in keeping the peace and suppressing illegal traffic; 
and, as there was no law for the relief of the poor then, 
the whole burden of maintaining the destitute, and 
helping those in straitened circumstances not on the 
poor roll, fell on the shoulders of the church. The 
records between the above dates reflect credit on the 
session for the care and diligence they exercised with 
regard to both the “ hard up" and the entirely destitute. 

The session in 1751 (the date when Wamphray 
church records begin) consisted of these six elders— 
Edward Anderson, Stenrishhill; David Reid, Stay- 
wood ; John Johnstone, Craighead; John Colthart, 
William Halliday, Simon Halliday, Auldtown. David 
Reid, schoolmaster, was chosen session clerk, and John 
Johnstone, cooper, Craighead, was appointed precentor. 

All the fines the session inflicted were church 
property, and all the extra authority the church held 
at that time to inflict fines helped to fill the purse of 
the church and so benefit the poor. When a breach of 
the peace occurred the church laid on the fine. For 
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• instance, one, James Johnstone, for disorderly conduct 
in one of the hostelries was fined six shillings and 
sixpence. They also kept their eye on contraband 
trade. William Johnstone was fined five shillings for 
selling ale without a license. On another occasion 
the session netted one pound five shillings at one haul 
in fines from parties selling ale without a license. 
Defamation of character also came under their jurisdic¬ 
tion. " James Bryden informed the session that 'John 
Renwick and his mother, Jean Smith, and John Halli- 
day, younger, were “telling that” he had drawn and 
carried away com from a ruck at Newhigging.” Bryden 
had to table five shillings before the session took up 
his case. Witnesses were brought forward and sworn, 
but Bryden failed to prove his libel, so his tabled 
money went to the poor. In all such cases as the fore- 
mentioned the fines went direct to the poor box. 

Proclamations, marriages, and baptisms were all by 
session-law performed in church, and any case of 
infringement on any one of these three was followed 
by a fine. “ John Johnstone and Margaret Bon were 
rebuked publicly for their irregular marriage, and 
directed to pay to the poor of the parish ten shillings 
sterling,” whereof they “ paid instantly three shillings 
and twopence and gave a bill for the rest.” A poorer 
couple, for the same offence, was fined “ one shilling,” 
“ whereof they collected eightpence on the spot." la 
disbursing the gifted money and collected fines, the 
session on some points observed a strict economy, 
on others a gracious liberality, as the following 
notes from the session book show: “Four bottles of 
wine were bought from Mr. Blaiklaw ” and “ spirits 
and loaf bread ” were bought from Bet Gillespie 
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for the “distressed poor." The doctor was paid for 
attending them, their houses were kept in repair, their 
clothes were made, and their food provided; books 
were bought and school wages paid far the children, 
both for straitened poor and die poor on the roll, and 
on one occasion the cooper was paid seven shillings for 
making the coffin of a poor woman which, “ for certain 
reasons, was made better than ordinarV The Earl of 
Hopetoun sent donations of money, and he and the 
lairds of Stenrishhill and Girthhead took on loan the 
surplus cash the session had to spare and gave good 
interest for it 

The worst year on record for the poor was 1757, 
when Mr. Williamson was minister. In March of that 
year the session laid out one pound nine shillings and 
eightpence sterling for six pecks of oatmeal for the 
poor of the parish not on the roll. In April two 
pounds sterling were paid to John Johnstone for 
twenty stones of oatmeal for the poor on the roll. In 
May, again, the sum of two pounds five shillings 
and sixpence sterling was paid to John Halliday of 
Moorside for twenty-one stones of oatmeal for the 
poor, and in August following, the laird, the Earl of 
Hopetonn, sent five pounds sterling to be ** distributed 
among the straitened families not on the poor roll nor 
begged publicly.” 

The economy of the church session appears both 
at an earlier and later date. The beadle, Alexander 
Potter, got for his work three shillings and fourpence 
a year, a pair of shoes costing three shillings, and a 
shilling extra at communion time. For digging a grave 
to the poor the fee was fourpence. After a long term 
of service, Alexander's fee was raised, in 1780, to ten 
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shillings a year. John Moffat, a tailor, was paid four- 
pence for " making a suit of clothes to a poor boy.* 1 The 
seamstress, Agnes Johnstone, got tenpence for " making 
two new shirts, and mending old ones to Janet John¬ 
stone, including thread.” To cooper Johnstone for 
“ nails and workmanship in mending ye church door, 
and putting up stirrups for hanging the communion 
tables on,” the sum of tenpence was paid. The cooper 
was precentor. No pay seems to have been given for 
that duty, but he got all the odds and ends of work 
and repairs the kirk needed from time to time and the 
session paid the bill. David Reid, schoolmaster, was 
session clerk. No pay was set apart for that office 
either, but the session paid him the school fees of poor 
children as compensation for his clerking work. Once 
the session gave him a shilling for his ” extraordinary 
trouble about Janet Johnstone in Laverhay, her affairs.*’ 
The first recorded collection made in Wamphray 
kirk for missionary purposes took place in February, 
1755. The sum of twelve shillings was taken as a 
contribution to the building of Alston Moor Meeting 
House in Cumberland. Later on in the spring fourteen 
shillings were collected and sent to New Jersey to 
help a Scotch congregation there. Mr. Williamson 
was ordained on the 23rd of September, 1755. Next 
year, on 8th November, a collection was made for 
“ breeding students in the Irish language for the High¬ 
lands of Scotland.” Twelve shillings was taken. In 
the same year, and by order of Assembly, a collection 
was recommended in all the churches to assist in 
building bridges over certain rivers. There had been 
cases of drowning of elders and others in going home 
from church. Two and sixpence was collected in 
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Wamphray towards the building of the bridge over 
the Tweed at Kelso. Perhaps the elders thought it 
enough as the Annan was at that time almost, if not 
altogether, bridgeless. Save a collection for Milk 
Bridge in 1760 (the sum on that occasion was fourteen 
shillings), there is no other recorded for over forty 
years. During the whole time of the six elders they 
had too good reason to complain of “bad brass” in 
the plate every Lord's day. 

There is nothing striking in the architecture of the 
church ; it is a neat little edifice and most happily set 
down on a shelving piece of ground where three 
knowes meet. Two streamlets pass by it (one flowing 
south-west, the other north*west) and meet a few yards 
past the mill. The church sits on the base, the 
mill 1 at the apex of the triangle formed by the two 
streams—two indispensible institutions to human nature 
as at present constituted, and where else should they 
be situated but near to each other ? 

Wamphray manse has perhaps got the finest site of 
any manse in Annandale. The exposure is southern, 
and being situated on the edge of the Linn at its most 
romantic spot, its views, south and west, are not only 
extensive but charmingly beautiful. 

Mr, Wight's long residence, coupled with his taste 
in landscape gardening, and the work and outlay he 
has spent in planting trees and flowering shrubs 
has made the manse surroundings the most lovely 
imaginable. 

The manse was built on its present site about the 
end of the 18th century. The older one, a little 

1 Gibson and Roddick have been the chief names in the mil] 
since 1750. 
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farther down the brae, was the home of John Brown 
and Thomas Douglas of Covenanting story, and many 
more less known names. No ruins of it are left The 
bogle connected with it has been long “ laid.*’ 

Mr. Scott, the minister of Kirkpatrick-Juxta, had a 
great reputation in his day for piety, energy, and 
clearing houses of bogles. On a visit to Wamphray 
manse he was asked to rid a certain room of a bogle ; 
Mr. Scott Bible in hand, entered the room, and for 
some time a great noise as of two people wrestling 
was heard. Mr. Scott reappeared much exhausted. 
The bogle was no more heard. It was this same Mr. 
Scott whose horse stumbled and threw the minister 
over its head. “ Aha, Scottie, ye’re doon noo,” shouted 
some one from behind the hedge. Scottie retorted, 
“I can rise again, ye fell and ye never could rise.” 
His reverence evidently thought that it was the Deil 
himself who had been rejoicing at his accident. 


CHAPTER IV 


GATESIDE RELIEF CHURCH AND THE FREE CHURCH 

'T' HE old relief church in Wamphray was a big, bam* 
*■ like building. The congregation was large. It was 
drawn from a wide area comprising the parishes 
of Wamphray, Moffat, Kirkpatrick-Juxta, Johnstone, 
Kirkmichael, Lochmaben, Dryfesdale, Tundergarth, 
Hutton and Corrie, Applegarth, Eskdalemuir, and even 
in Ettrick there were adherents. In all the parishes 
mentioned there was one and sometimes two elders 
appointed to watch over its church affairs. The 
session clerk resided in Moffat, seven miles away. The 
communions were very large gatherings, and the cele¬ 
bration not unlike that described by Burns in his 
“ Holy Fair.” Of course the preliminary Fast Day and 
the Saturday and Monday following the communion, 
were all observed as preaching days. The “ tables ” 
were numerous, and the celebration took the greater 
part of a long summer day. Gateside Sacrament or 
Lockerbie Lamb Fair were the alternative holidays 
bargained for by the country servants in Annandale 
when accepting a new situation. One does not wonder 
at that, seeing those two institutions were the most 
favourable for meeting former fellow servants and 
renewing old acquaintanceships. 

From 1777 till 1847 was the period during which 
the old relief church had regularly ordained ministers. 
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At the latter date the once great congregation had 
dwindled down to very small proportions. The 
ostensible reason for the formation of the church was 
the objection of the people to the law of patronage, 
but the real grievance seems to have been the remiss¬ 
ness of the parochial clergymen in the performance of 
their spiritual duties, in Wamphray particularly, 1 and 
possibly in all the neighbouring parishes ; for as soon 
as a change of minister occurred in Wamphray, and the 
clergymen of the neighbouring parishes became fully 
alive to their spiritual duties among their parishioners, 
the people gradually returned to the parish church, so, 
before fifty years elapsed from its formation, Gateside 
relief church had lost its great influence and widespread 
importance and popularity, but it did good work both 
in its former and latter day. From its session records 
it seems to have been built about the year 1777. 

The first stated minister was the Rev. Thomas 
Marshall. He was ordained in May, 1778, and re¬ 
mained in the charge for nearly four years. Mr. 
Marshall seems to have possessed high attainments as 
a preacher. There is stall a story told that when his 
successor was making his first visitation he came across 
a great admirer of the former minister: “ Oh! ” quoth 

she, “ he was a gran’ an’ soon' preacher, Mr. Marshall." 
Her visitor ventured on a little cross-questioning as to 
what this grandness and soundness consisted of, but it 
only drew from her the refrain, “ O, it was gran’ an' 
soon’, and sae lang too, the vera introduction took a 
roon soun* ’oor to deliver, and sae deep, I wad defy 
mortal man to fathom it." Seemingly what this 
mortal dame could not comprehend she had appre- 
1 Daring Mr. Donaldson's ministry. 
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bended, and set all down and laid it off as a compli¬ 
ment to her late minister’s powers as a deep-thinker 
and his great abilities as a speaker. All the female 
members of his congregation, however, were not so 
loquacious over Mr. Marshall’s great ability, and even 
over the soundness. Of their own best behaviour they 
seem to have had grave doubts, for on entering another 
house he saluted the occupier with the words, “ You 
are just at your lesson, I see.” “ Aye,” quoth the 
modest, flustered body, “ I'm just reading a chapter of 
the Bible—Gude forgie me." Mr. Marshall’s successor 
was the Rev. George Halyburton Nicholson. He was 
ordained in April, 1782, and died in 1792. He is said 
to have been zealous in the discharge of his ministerial 
duties, and was very decided against innovations of 
any description in the service of the relief kirk. He 
proposed at a presbytery meeting that Mr. Lawson, 
one of his brethren in Dumfries, should not be allowed 
to wear the gown that some of the ladies of his con¬ 
gregation had presented to him. His motion was not 
carried. Mr. Lawson put on the gown, and according 
to McDowall’s History of Dumfries , a hundred mem¬ 
bers of his congregation left and built a church to 
themselves, the pulpit of which, in after years, was 
long occupied by the famous Walter Dunlop. 

It was many years after Mr. Lawson put on the 
gown before seceders as a body became reconciled to 
look at their minister ’* gang sailisg up the ’ arra ’ and 
mount the pulpit steps wi’ a lang tail like a peacock 
ahint him." Such toggery seemed to them to savour 
too much of the “ Kirk of Rome." Those were the 
days of essentials only. Mr. Nicholson died in 1792. 
Five years elapsed before his successor, the Rev. 
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Decision Laing, 1 was ordained. Mr. Laing received a 
call from Balfron (Stirlingshire) congregation, accepted 
it, and demitted the charge at Gateside in June, 1804. 
More thaD a year after, in August, 1805, the Rev. 
Henry Paterson was ordained pastor of the congrega¬ 
tion, and administered to their spiritual wants faithfully 
and well for two and forty years. He died in Gateside 
manse, 14th June, 1847. The last member of his 
family, a Mis. Marshall, died in Edinburgh a few 
years ago. 

There was a short break in Mr. Paterson’s con¬ 
nection with this congregation. In the year 1818 a 
considerable number of individuals in Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, wishing to form themselves into a congregation 
with the Relief Synod, Mr. Paterson was selected and 
appointed to proceed to Halifax in order to form the 
congregation, the synod agreeing to supply his pulpit 
during his absence. Mr. Paterson faithfnlly carried 
out his commission by forming a large and respectable 
congregation. After labouring among them for nine 
months he returned to Wamphray after an absence of 
fifteen months. For many years before his death he 
held the office of clerk to the Relief Presbytery of 
Dumfries. There was, after Mr. Paterson’s death, a 
vacancy in the pastorate of four years. During the 
vacancy the congregation built themselves a new 
church on a different site not far from the old one. 

On the 13th February, 1851, the Rev. John Brash 

1 A perusal of the “ call ’’ from Balfron, kindly obtained by the 
late Rev. Mr. Thomas, Lockerbie, from a granddaughter of Mr. 
D. Laing, confirms the ancient tradition in Wamphray regarding 
the high ability as a preacher, and popularity as a minister, of 
the Rev. Decision Laing, during his seven years stay in Gateside 
church, 
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was ordained in the new church, then called the Wam- 
phray United Presbyterian Church. After a ministry 
of three years and four months he demitted his charge 
on 27th June, 1854, having accepted a call to the 
pastorate of the Associate Reformed Church, Jane 
street, New York, U.S.A. 

In December, 1855, the Rev. David Mann was 
ordained. He left his charge in the autumn of 1870, 
and removed to Canada, taking up a charge in the 
county of Huron. He was the last of the regularly 
ordained ministers. During the vacancy which lasted 
from 1870 to 1901, the presbytery supplied the pulpit 
by ministers and students in charge for longer and 
shorter periods. In 1901 the congregation amalga¬ 
mated with the Johnstone and Wamphray Free Church. 

The last of the ministers in charge, the Rev. Peter 
Wilson, improved and beautified the church, the 
manse, and the grounds; and by his pulpit services, 
his lectures and courses of lectures, did much to raise 
the spiritual and intellectual life of the district. Indeed 
the whole walk and conversation of Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilson, among all denominations in Wamphray and 
the district around, made their residence there a 
welcome one and their departure sincerely regretted. 

The relief kirk observed the same strict discipline 
that other churches of that period did anent drinking, 
profane swearing, fighting, and servile work on Sun¬ 
days and Fast days. All who indulged in these were 
subject to one or more days' public rebuke before the 
congregation, but it went one more, to use a slang 
phrase, “ For a lad and lass walking on the public road 
doing the preliminaries to marriage, one day’s public 
rebuke was awarded." P’s and q’s, it would seem, 
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had to be strictly attended to a century ago. An 
onlnckly chid once fainted under the vigorous over¬ 
hauling he was being subjected to, which drew from 
Ihe administrator the remark, “ I’ll proceed no farther 
today; no use in pouring water on a drowned mouse.” 

Among the Wamphray elders of the relief church 
is its earliest days was Alexander Glencorse, house¬ 
holder in the Hass. His great-grandson, Mr. Rae, 
is the present master of Wamphray parish school. 
Robert Sanders, shoemaker in Newton, was an elder 
of a later date. He was ordained in 1811 and remained 
in office till his death in 1869, at the great age of 
nicety-seven years. He had seen the old church in 
all its glory, saw its once large congregation dwindle 
down, saw the lease of seventy years run out, saw 
the first building deserted, and assisted inr the erection 
of the new one and at the election of the two 
ministers to it. 

The choice of a minister is a great event in a pres- 
byterian kirk in either town or country. All the 
members of the church have a vote, and the adherents 
volunteer their opinion on the merits of the different can¬ 
didates also. In country places the “says” and 11 saws” 
and sparks and flashes and figures of speech emitted 
oo these occasions, being generally of an agricultural 
flavour, get a wider circulation than in town, and if at 
all pat are long remembered and quoted. Every one 
attends to hear the candidates. The congregation is 
all attention. The criticism takes a wide range. The 
first has perhaps the “ root o’ the maitter " in him, but 
“ we'll hear what the others have to say.” The second 
may have a “ flow of eloquence, but nae great body o’ 
maitter.” A third may be set aside because of the “lean- 
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ness" of his prayers. A fourth may have u naething 
wrang wi’ him, but a weakness." Some members want 
(riever like) something to carry away with them when 
they go to church, and it has happened that a spinster 
who could not be suspected of ” plotting a dainty bit 
plan to entrap her spiritual teacher " has declared her 
intention of voting for the “ bonniest" man, and so on 
till all the candidates are heard. Then it is generally 
found that the majority fix on one who, if he has not 
a “ fling in his gallop," might do. Enquiries into 
pedigree and other points are set afloat, and if found 
satisfactory, he gets the charge. Amidst all the frothy 
talk floating on the surface at the election of ministers, 
there is a deep undercurrent of anxiety on the part of 
all to get a good man, and cases of disappointment 
have raised two other questions: that of "fixity of 
tenure ” and a power in the church to move clergy¬ 
men round after the methodist fashion. 

A precentor in Gateside church, who, perhaps, 
breaks the record as a leader of psalmody, retired 
at the age of eighty-two, giving as his reason that the 
11 voice will fail.” He sang or rather chanted the tunes 
to the Psalms of David in the modern, cheerful way, to 
the satisfaction of the congregation, but, as he had 
grown “ hard of hearing,” the minister had to tap him 
on the head when to stop. That, the old man saw, 
amused the young people, so he “gied it up.” 

JOHNSTONE AND WAMPHRAY FREE CHURCH. 

♦ 

This congregation was formed shortly after the 
Disruption in May, 1843, and was composed chiefly 
of persons residing in the above named parishes. 
During the summer, and on towards the autumn, they 
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bad no fixed place of worship, being interdicted 
from entering lands belonging to any of the proprie¬ 
tors of the district. Mr. Little, Roughlake, allowed 
the congregation to assemble on the piece of land 
behind his house, on which was erected, for a short 
time, a tent. This was finally interdicted, and an 
arrangement was come to with the minister and con¬ 
gregation of the Relief church at Gateside enabling 
them to worship there. This arrangement continued 
for about a year, during which period every effort was 
made to procure a site, but without avail. At this 
time, through some disagreement about the hour of 
worship, it was found necessary to leave Gateside 
church. This was in the autumn of 1844. Having 
procured an empty bam at Woodend, Johnstone, this 
was fitted up as a place of worship, and on the 18th 
October, 1844, the Rev. Peter Hope was ordained 
minister of the congregation. The ceremony took 
place in Woodendholm, close to the river Annan, a 
little to the south of the farmhouse. Mr. Hope was a 
very able and prudent man, and successfully steered 
the young congregation through its early difficulties 
and dangers. After leaving Woodend bam worship 
was held in a canvas tent erected close by Jocksthora 
cottage. In little more than a year a site for a church 
and manse was granted by Mr. Hope Johnstone, and 
there, at Jocksthora, the congregation of the Free 
church of Johnstone and Wamphray found a resting- 
place from its wanderings- Mr. Hope laboured suc¬ 
cessfully for twenty-six years, working diligently in 
pulpit, Sunday school, Bible class for adults, and 
always most attentive to the sick and the poor among 
his people. The Bible and Confession of Faith were 
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the text-books for his adult Bible class. There was a 
library for the Sunday-school children, and also one 
suited to the members of the Bible class. 

The sort of medieval custom of treating and tripping 
as aids to Christianity had not then come into fashion. 
Religion, like everything else, was ran on more Spartan 
lines sixty years ago. Parents inculcated into their 
children then that Bible knowledge was such a valu¬ 
able thing iu itself that no opportunity of acquiring it 
should be lost, and also deeply impressed upon them 
their indebtedness to those who imparted it to them. 
It were useless to speak against a system that is so 
popular and so universal; yet there are old-fashioned 
folks who fear that under it Sunday-school scholars 
may look upon treats and trips as the essential, and 
the real reason for attending Sunday school as quite a 
secondary matter. 

There have been five clergymen in the Johnstone 
and Wamphray Free Church since Mr. Hope's time. 
His immediate successor, Mr. McQueen, was translated 
first to Kilmarnock, thence to a church in Campbel¬ 
town, where he still is. Mr. Murdoch, who followed 
Mr. McQueen, died in the charge, to the grief of his 
people and all acquainted with him. Mr. Barr, his 
successor, accepted a call from a church in Glasgow 
and is still there. Mr. Young followed Mr. Barr in 
Wamphray, and this year accepted a call from a 
congregation in Renfrew. The departure of Mr. 
Young to his new charge, and the ordination of Mr. 
Alexander to Johnstone and Wamphray United Free 
Church, were events of the summer of 1906. 

As in other parishes, and indeed more than ia 
many, church questions were agitating Wamphray 
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folk long before '43. Lay lecturers were sent round to 
show the superiority of a state church to voluntaryism. 
Indeed dissenters were not reckoned a church at all; 
they were called " meeting-house folk " in those days. 
From '40-’43 was a time of much hot speech, in pulpit, 
on platform, by the fireside, and on the road. “ By 
Babel's streams " was often sung at Sunday service. 
The woes of the church were all the topic. Even 
children at school prolonged the cry, and for want of 
argument called one another “ Nons " and *' Mos ” 
(moderates), and sometimes came to blows. Nothing 
else got its innings — church, church, was all the 
cry. Some there were who, able to separate church 
from Christianity proper, thought the great talk about 
church a “ deavance,” but as the multitude looked 
upon both as one and the same thing, such folk 
were set down as stupids or careless “Gallios," fit only 
for the “house of Rimmon" or elsewhere. By '43 
everyone that would listen could not misunderstand 
the state of affairs in the church. Every seventh day 
its woes were explained, not to speak of week-day 
lectures and showers of leaflets ever falling. Non¬ 
intrusion, being a practical question, was easily and 
thoroughly understood by all. Spiritual independence 
was much talked of too, but, being a more subtle ques¬ 
tion, was not so fully grasped by the many. The heat 
and the bitterness that once prevailed, the stand- 
offishness of one dissenting body towards another and 
towards the mother church they left, and the attitude 
of the church towards those who left her, have by 
time been greatly modified; and to the laity at least, 
die late interchange of pulpits among presbyterians of 
every name has given great satisfaction, and is looked 
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on as an evidence that the narrow and intolerant 
views of sect are yielding to the broader and better 
principles of Christianity. 

Among the early elders in this church occur the 
names of John Carruthers, Mains, Johnstone; Crichton 
Lochhart, Cleughhead, Johnstone; and from Warn- 
phray, John Pagan and James Porteous, were among 
the first. 




SMITHY. FORMERLY THE RAKISH SOIOQU UWTIL 1 iXW» 





CHAPTER V 


THE PARISH SCHOOL 

P ARISH schools are schools peculiar to Scotland, they 
formed a completion to the efforts that royal 
sovereigns, the church (both before and after 
the Reformation), and private individuals have made 
in the cause of education. They were established in 
1696 under a statute which compelled the heritors or 
chief landowners in every parish to provide a school 
and salary for the teacher. Of these charges the 
heritors were entitled to recover one half from their 
tenants. 

The object of this Act was the education of every 
child in the nation, and was passed exactly two hun¬ 
dred years after the famous compulsory Act of James 
the Fourth in which all “ burgesses and freemen of 
substance were enjoined to send their eldest son and 
heir to school for a set number of years,” under a 
“penalty of twenty pounds scots for disobedience." 
There was no compulsory attendance clause or penalty 
included in the 1696 Act. The parents, too glad to 
take advantage of the great privilege afforded them, 
sent their children to school. 

What that Act did for Scotland and Scotsmen all 
the world knows. How soon after the passing of that 
Act the first parish school was built in Wamphray and 
the first teacher appointed to it has not been ascer- 
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tained, but it was probably at once. Mr. Cairuthers 
of Mylne was clerk to the heritors at that time, so the 
building of the school and the appointment of the 
teacher would lie much in his hands. A stone dyke 
in the hedge on the east side of the road near the 
present school is said to mark the site of the first 
parish school. No house or garden was, by law, 
allotted to the teacher till 1803. Henderson was the 
name of the first teacher, apparently a Wamphray 
man. How long he held office is not recorded. A 
George McCall was teacher in 1753 and 1754, and as 
we learn from their records, the kirk-session “paid 
him four shillings and sevenpence on June 9th, 1754, 
for five quarters and a half's wages for several poor 
children ”!!! 

The next teacher was David Reid, a native of the 
parish also. He continued in office about forty years. 
To meet increasing numbers a new school was built in 
his day on a different site (at Roughdykes). Tradition 
has ceased to speak of Mr. Reid, but being session 
clerk he has left a neat memorial of himself in his 
handwriting. 

Mr. Leslie succeeded Mr. Reid in 1793. The average 
attendance in 1794 was one hundred and ten. 1 Early 
in his regime a new school was built, and again on a 
different site. This school was a great improvement, 
in point of architecture, on the former two. It 
was well lighted, the heating apparatus was good (a 
stove), and the seats and desks were in the latest 
fashion of the day. Mr. Leslie did not profess the 
higher subjects, but he was spoken of by his scholars 
with respect, both as a man and a successful teacher 
i Statistical Report. 
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of the three r’s. His discipline was strict and his 
punishment severe. 

It may be interesting to recall the school books used 
in the 18th and first quarter of the 19th century. These 
were, first a small board, the capital and small letters 
of the alphabet with a few lines of words of one 
syllable pasted on one side, and on the reverse, words 
of two and more syllables. This was followed by a 
book a little more advanced. The third was the New 
Testament, the next was the Old. The Roman numerals 
were now taught, and all the books in both Testaments 
were learned by rote to enable children tofind the place 
in church easily. The most advanced reading book 
was a selection in prose and verse from great authors. 
The Shorter Catechism and the Book of Proverbs, 
bound up separately, and the Psalms of David, were 
the religious text-books. “ Dilworth,” from the name 
of its author, was the most advanced book in arithmetic. 

Bad health obliged Mr. Leslie to resign in 1823 at a 
comparatively early age, after a career of thirty years 
in Wamphray parish school. He retired to Moffat, 
where he spent the remaining years of his life. His 
retiring allowance amounted to £16 a year, which was 
deducted from the statutory salary of £23, leaving the 
tempting income of £7 a year, the school fees, and a 
house and garden to attract a new teacher. 

We may introduce Mr. Leslie’s successor by giving a 
short sketch of the early life and training of the man 
who made the small parish of less than six hundred 
inhabitants notable over the county and beyond it, 
and whose influence did much to form the character of 
his pupils who went from their Wamphray homes to 
do their part in the wide world. 
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John Charteris, son of Matthew Charteris and Jean 
Learmonth, was bom in Newton, Wamphray, in 1803. 
His education began in the parish school there, and he 
continued to attend it till the stock of elementary 
subjects in Mr. Leslie's school prospectus was ex¬ 
hausted. His school-fellows regretted his departure, 
for he was as expert at, and enthusiastic over, all 
the games in the playground as he was mentally 
capable in school work. 

For the next few years he attended Applegarth 
parish school. There he obtained from Mr. Brown, a 
university man, an extensive acquaintance with the 
best prose and verse authors of ancient Greece and 
Rome. Mathematics and modern languages were also 
among his subjects of study. 

In Garrel school, Kirkmichael, Mr. Charteris began 
his life-work as a teacher. He did not long continue 
there. Wamphray school fell vacant; he applied for 
it, and was appointed assistant and successor to Mr. 
Leslie (out of several applicants) at the tempting income 
of the remaining £7 of the statutory salary, the school 
fees, and a house and garden. For this sum the teacher 
had to undergo an examination in mathematics, arith¬ 
metic, Latin and Greek. Horace was examined in ad 
aperturam, with grammar and scanning. Truly, the 
calling had been considered honourable in those days 
to demand such accomplishments, but the pay may go 
without mention. Nothing daunted by poor money 
prospects, but animated by a warm affection for his 
native parish, and evidently alive to the responsibilities 
and possibilities which lay in his calling to benefit its 
youths, he added, to the former elementary branches 
taught in the school, the higher subjects that he had 
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acquired. No Wamphray boy was now obliged to 
travel many miles every day to prepare either for a 
professional or commercial career. The prospectus of 
the school work was equal to that of any high school 
or academy in the country. As one or other of the 
professions was the only opening to a clever and 
ambitious country boy in the beginning of last century, 
the opportunity was at once taken advantage of. A 
class was formed ; five to six years was the time 
allotted to prepare for college in country schools. In 
the session of 1829 the first band of five—three to the 
medical and two to the humanity classes—set out from 
Wamphray to Edinburgh University. For the next 
forty-four years, from the above date, Mr. Charteris 
had an unbroken connection through his pupils with 
either Glasgow or Edinburgh University—usually with 
both ; and prizes and medals were won by his students 
from the first session and onwards during their course. 1 

But the classical was not the only side attended to 
in Wamphray school. The commercial was as care¬ 
fully looked after. Arithmetic was a favourite subject 
with Mr. Charteris. Revisal of it at short intervals, 
with or without the slate, was a bright episode in 
the school work. It was, who to be quickest, most 
correct, and take places. The classical side boasts of 
names that have reached the highest point attainable in 
their professions, and of a greater number, too, than any 
parish school in Scotland has had or is likely, in altered 
circumstances, ever to produce. The names of the 
three moderators of the Church, Charteris, Pagan, and 
Gillespie, are household words to Scotsmen every¬ 
where, and aptly by their side may be placed the 
1 A list of these students is given at the end of the chapter. 
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late General Currie, C.B., and the late Professor 
Matthew Charteris, M.D., in the medical professions. 
But in trade and commerce and other business lines 
the school has names to charm with also, and of these 
the " Maister ” was no less proud and pleased. The 
lardines, Gateside, emigrated to Rushibuctoo in Canada 
and entered on a successful shipbuilding career there. 
The Taits, later, in Canada, and the Hallidays as East 
Indian merchants are names well known in commercial 
circles. The Thomsons have long been established 
in business in Glasgow. The Littles, Newton, the 
Smiths of Laverhay, the Smiths of Howgill, the Smiths 
and Harknesses and Sanderses and Brydens, are all suc¬ 
cessful in business in their several lines; and Porteous, 
Paterson , 1 and Graham, and Little, Langside, were well 
known names in Annandale as blacksmiths for plough- 
makers and millwrights. The last named, Little, has 
just retired on a pension from the Cunard Company 
after being in their service as an engineer forty-one 
years; and many more might be mentioned. There 
can be no doubt but that the higher subjects in school 
and the constantly recurring visits of the college 
students to see the “ Maister ” had a great influence, 
not only in Wamphray, but all over the country in 
stirring up the scholars to do their best, each in his 
own calling, however humble it might be. 

Nor did the technical side lack its share of attention. 
After the rules at the end of Gray's arithmetic (on the 
measurement of round and square timber, stone and 
brick walls) were theoretically studied and practically 
applied, a regular course in superficies and solids began. 

1 Paterson has laid down the hammer and lifted the pen, and is 
now the trusted official of a large parish in Mid Annandale. 
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III the olden time the teacher did most of the survey 
work the farmers required. On those occasions he 
took the n mensuration boys *’ with him, and instructed 
them practically into both branches of that science. 
That was not all. The class was sent out with chain 
and cross-staff to measure a field, and if the area found 
by their measurements corresponded to the plan in the 
master’s desk, the young surveyors, each with square 
and compass, drew a plan of their work on their copy¬ 
books. If not, it had to be surveyed over again, and so 
on they went, adding field to field till the most crooked 
fence could not baffle their surveying powers.’ 

Mr. Charteris was before his day in the higher 
education of girls. His opinion was that the girls who 
had time and talent should be taught all the subjects 
the boys were taught, and, though some did take Latin 
and Greek and mathematics, their higher subjects 
generally consisted of French and German, book¬ 
keeping and composition, and the measurements of 
floors for carpets. An old “ parochial,” speaking lately 
on the subject of mensuration, said he was “ afraid 
that practical mensuration is now a lost art among 
teachers.” 

Mr. Charteris did not think that his duty to his 
scholars ended when they left the school at twelve 
or fourteen years of age. The debating society was 
formed in his early youth. When he became teacher 
in his native parish he enthusiastically supported this 
institution as a means of fostering and developing intel¬ 
ligence, teaching the use of parliamentary language, 

1 Mr. French, Wamphray gate, very kindly allowed the survey¬ 
ing party to roam over his fields in summer, and in winter 
always granted the school a park to play football on. 
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and toleration directly in secular and indirectly in 
sacred things. His friend, the late Hon. James Kirk, 
governor of Tobago, when a young man resident in 
the parish, was an active member and keen supporter 
of the debating society, or "gabbing school" as it was 
at first dubbed. Its meetings were largely attended 
by all classes in the parish and district; and farmers, 
shepherds, tradesmen, and labourers were among its 
active members. His early students were a great 
acquisition, and later, in the days of the three moder¬ 
ators, it blossomed out into great prominence, and its 
anniversary at Christmas became the leading event of 
the season. A good body, afraid that intelligence 
might be getting too all engrossing, handed up to the 
person conducting a crowded revival meeting in a 
neighbouring parish, a paper on which was written, 
“ Pray for the intellectual people of Wamphray.” 

The school books in use in 1823 were continued for 
some years afterwards, till McCulloch’s series of school 
books were published. When the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments ceased to be ordinary reading £»oolfs, the Shorter 
Catechism and Psalms were continued as the religious 
lesson text-books to which was added Bible biography. 
In all the secular subjects taught in school the latest 
and most approved text-books were henceforth regu¬ 
larly introduced. 

In the statistical account for 1834 the income of 
Wamphray school is given at twenty-five pounds in 
school fees, fourteen pounds in salary, and a house— 
forty pounds a year. 1 The statutory salary of parish 

1 Mr. Cbarteris married Miss Jean Hamilton of BroomhiUs, 
Wamphray, in 1834. Their family consisted of a daughter and 
two sons. 
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teachers had by this time risen to the marimnni of 
thirty-four pounds a year. The heritors divided the 
eleven pounds of increase between Mr. Leslie and 
Mr. Charteris: four pounds to the former and seven 
pounds to the latter. Not till 1839 did Mr. Charteris 
receive the maximum salary. Long before this his 
scholars were in distinguished positions and enjoying 
handsome incomes. Mr. Charteris was offered several 
better situations, but he preferred to stay in his native 
parish. He always had boarders, and during the 
latter half of his career, had often as many as 
his house could contain. Money was not his motive 
power. Noblesse oblige perhaps in his case was 
a minor incentive to duty. Though he never was 
heard to boast of it, he knew the name he bore, 
and the high and distinguished position it had for¬ 
merly held in the county of Dumfries in political 
matters, and also in the sphere of education—the 
highest attainable in the University of Edinburgh. His 
dictum to all and sundry who spoke of name and 
pedigree was, “ If you do not add further lustre to your 
name and pedigree, do not mention either.” It may be 
said that one Wamphray man, after a long and suc- 
cesful professional career, bought the parish and made 
it a garden, another, after him, made it an intellectual 
centre. 

Mr. Charteris encouraged his scholars in all games 
that developed physical strength and manliness, At 
sv’imming he was an expert, and advised all to learn 
the art. Football was his favourite game ; he never 
ceased to enjoy a well-played match, and played it in 
winter when the big lads came to school, long after he 
was teacher in Wamphray; and when no longer able to 
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take the field, it pleased him greatly when the boys 
handed the new ball to the “ Maister" to give it the 
first kick-off. A favourite hobby of his was gardening 
and bee-keeping. His studious habits, successful 
career as a teacher, his genial and cheerful disposition 
and well-ordered life, won for him that respect and 
admiration he was so justly held in by all his friends 
and acquaintances, and made his early death at sixty- 
eight universally regretted by all who had known or 
heard of him. He died in Wamphray Schoolhouse in 
September, 1871. 

In the sixties of last century the handsome new 
parish school and schoolhouse were built, and the 
teacher's salary considerably advanced. But the old 
school by the glen was the place where Mr. Charteris 
did his great work. The glen was the playground. 
Its beauty and romantidty with its winding rivnlet and 
gushing waterfalls was an education in itself. Where- 
ever in it the scholars ran they trod on historic ground. 
The romantic tales of Border raids and the thrilling 
stoxy of Covenanting times connected with it, were the 
first history lessons to his scholars. The following 
tribute to his memory is from the pen of one of his 
distinguished scholars. Dr. Pagan, Bothwell manse. 

Love to his native parish had a deep and warm 
hold on Mr. Charteris' heart. He was, at all times, 
most desirous that every thing connected with it should 
be worthy of its best traditions. 

“From his earliest years he had read thoughtfully 
the best literature that was within the reach of those 
who resided in the rural districts of Scotland, and 
possessed a more than ordinary acquaintance with 
books of many and different hinds. 
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“ The special interest of his life was the work of his 
school. Any personal or pecuniary advantage to him¬ 
self from continuance of attendance at school to qualify 
for the university or other opening in life had not the 
slightest influence with him . He would have given his 
time and his work as cordially and ungrudgingly to any 
of his pupils without fee or reward, who gave promise 
of gifts for a professional or commercial life, as he 
would have given to those who possessed ample means 
to recognise whatever service he rendered. 

11 It seems in these times very wonderful that from 
a parish with so limited a population, for the fee of 
five shillings a quarter, pupils could go direct to the 
university and at once take a position as good as 
those who came from the amply endowed and staffed 
educational institutions in the leading centres of popu¬ 
lation. For the sum stated acquaintance was acquired 
with the outstanding Greek and Latin classics, and 
also with some of the best names in French literature. 
In addition to these there were included in the course 
of instruction given, the elements of German, mathe¬ 
matics, algebra, trigonometry, measurement of land, 
and navigation. He never professed to teach what he 
did not know, and no gratification was deeper to him 
than to conduct others into the paths over which he 
himself had gone. 

“I am sure that I give expression, not only to my 
own sentiments but to those of every one who had 
the privilege of being a pupil in his school, when I 
state that I will never cease to cherish a sacred and 
affectionate regard for his memory/' 

Mr. Rae, successor to Mr. Charteris, is also by 
descent, a Wamphray man. He has been now thirty 
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years teacher there. He is both Normal-school and 
university trained, and so was both capable and 
anxious to follow on old parochial lines, and did at 
first send boys to both medical and humanity classes. 
But the stringent codes of the new Education Act 
have put a stop to that training, not only in Warn- 
phray, but over all the parishes of Scotland, that 
erstwhile enabled students to go direct to the univer¬ 
sity from the country schools. Depopulation has 
also helped to lessen the number of lads going in 
for professions from country places. In 1831 there 
were two hundred and thirty-two children under 
fourteen years of age in Warn phray. The last school 
census gives only fifty-one of school age. Commercial 
pursuits and other openings, where money is at once 
obtained and future monetary prospects are assured, 
now prevent many young men from choosing pro¬ 
fessional careers. 

Mr. Rae has all through his school life taken a deep 
interest in the Educational Institute. He has been in 
turn chairman of every committee connected with it. 
He was first elected vice-president, and in 1902 he 
obtained the high honour of being elected president of 
the Educational Institute of Scotland. During his year 
of office, he represented the teachers of Scotland at 
the annual congress of English teachers, held that year 
at Bristol, and though not in office at the time, he 
was, by special invitation of the Irish Organisation of 
Teachers, requested to attend their annual congress in 
Dublin. In this way Mr. Rae ‘ has undoubtedly made 
Wamphray a well-known name in every teacher’s 

1 A list of students educated in Wamphray school in Mr. Rae's 
time is given at the end of the chapter. 
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house in Scotland — and England and Ireland too. 
Much was said and written against the old parochials 
at and before the passing of the Education Act of 1872. 
They were blamed for neglecting the other scholars 
for the sake of the prospective college lads. The out- 
ay was much louder than any real existing grievance 
warranted. Any one educated in a country school 
saw the teacher take each class every day, from a b c 
upwards. The preparation of the junior classes for 
the teacher was done by unpaid monitors, changed 
weekly, and employed for short periods at a time. 
No modern teacher would work in the same surround¬ 
ings as those former-time ones did. It was perfectly 
marvellous how much life and learning went on in 
these old one-room schools. The silent system was 
not observed—how could it ? Quite as stringent as 
any official inspector was the unseen inspection that 
the neighbouring teachers held over one another. It 
was an understood rivalry, which of them should send 
most lads to college, and which should keep up to the 
highest mark the other classes for the annual examin¬ 
ation by committee of presbytery, in presence of the 
parents of the children. These old teachers kept a 
straight road open to the university for the poorest lad 
in the land. He may get there yet, but by a more 
circuitous route, the windings of which very few, it is 
to be feared, will attempt to take. Whether the nation 
has yet fully realised its obligation to these workers 
under the olden-time system of education is doubtful. 
Whatever hand they had in pushing forward individual 
cases, or in the general development of the intelligence 
of the nation, it was not done from a promise or a 
prospect of much pecuniary advantage. 
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It was astonishing how these teachers, despite inter* 
ruptions from a junior class in charge of a monitor 
in the same room, commanded the attention of elder 
scholars to whom they were teaching higher subjects. 
And their versatility of mind was at least as notable 
for they turned from a class studying mathematics and 
classics to teach infants their a b c. But to a properly 
constituted mind the change was interesting, for the 
bud is as important as the blossom, and in their 
programme provision was made for both. 

The teachers' fixity of tenure, or the ad vitam amt 
culpam as it was officially called, nipped in the bud 
capricious dismissal , and enabled them to carry out 
their ideal system of a combined elementary and higher 
education. Their country was a great gainer by their 
independent position. 

THE NEW EDUCATION ACT. 

The new Education Act brought into parochial 
schools an entirely new order of things. Popularly 
elected school boards took the place of the heritors 
and minister of the parish in the management of 
the schools and the appointment and dismissal of 
teachers. In addition to the public rate, Govern¬ 
ment gave grants of money and appointed inspectors 
to examine the schools. An attendance roll had 
now to be carefully kept. As a rule, with compar¬ 
atively few exceptions, the school boards have used 
their absolute powers with discretion, and treated 
their teachers handsomely. As part of this new 
system much clerical work, before unknown, was 
entailed on the teacher. That was a trifle. The smart, 
keen business idea of payment by results was intro- 
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duced. It broke down under its own inherent 
absurdity—just as if mental capacity could be packed 
up in parcels and handed to a customer. But it cost 
both teachers and pupils a wanton and unnecessary 
amount of mental strain before it was rescinded. In 
the midst of the turmoil the higher subjects slipped out 
of country schools, except in a few cases where they 
lingered only for a short while. Code and not college 
was now all the talk amongst teachers. “ How's your 
fourth [standard] getting on ? ” was the foremost 
question when they met. “ Oh ! my fourth ! " was the 
ejaculatory reply. Inspection was necessarily a part of 
the new order of things. It could not be a very 
agreeable task for the inspector in those transition 
days. It was a pretty hard lot, I should say, to be 
condemned for five days a week and nine months 
in the year to carry home a “bag o’ blunders” to 
correct. During the last thirty years many changes 
for the better have been effected by teachers and 
others on the codes, new and revised, that the 
Education Department have issued, till there has been 
evolved a really good system of elementary education 
and now fairly afloat. The infant school curriculum, 
with its mixture of music, book learning, exercise and 
technique is a great improvement on former ways. 
The boys in these classes, and through the first 
standard, would play none the worse at marbles for 
being initiated into the mysteries that the needle and 
knitting wires can unfold. The drill sergeant is a 
valuable addition to the school staff. The additional 
technical subjects to girls are all most useful, drawing 
and cooking especially so. But why stop handicraft at 
girls ? It would keep boys between twelve and four- 
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teen years of age from growing listless, and wearying 
for the time to leave school, were their hands employed 
with saw, plane, hammer, and carving tools for two or 
three hours a week. A workshop should be an indis¬ 
pensable adjunct to every school. Any teacher could 
superintend it. It would be a relief to purely brain 
work and done while the girls were at sewing or cook¬ 
ing lessons. Handicraft would prove a valuable aid 
also as a suggestive factor in developing the inventive 
faculties. How to fit the secondary schools of Scotland 
to the elementary, so as not to break with Scottish 
tradition in educational matters, is the question of the 
hour, and not without its difficulties. The new system 
draws a very sharp line where the elementary is to 
stop. It is for those who have removed the old land¬ 
marks to devise a plan to supply the conveniences that 
the old afforded. 


HOME LESSONS. 

In a well-staffed school there should be no home 
lessons, at least till after the sixth standard, save, 
perhaps, spelling and repetition. From four to six 
hours a day of good, steady school work is quite 
enough of brain work for children under twelve years 
of age. Anything more savours of oppression. It 
would relieve teachers, too, of the disagreeable work 
of inflicting punishment, and the child would escape 
the nasty sensation of being punished for a task 
undone or a carelessly-written exercise. The worst 
phase connected with home lessons is their want of 
bona fides. It would be interesting to know what 
percentage of home exercises is copied from a neigh¬ 
bour class-fellow’s book, at home or by the wayside 
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or in a comer of the playground before school hours, 
or even while going to school by train. In fact, 
they lead to the practice of a systematic deception in 
a very large percentage of those children who get 
them to do. The whole of the work required, both 
the oral and written, could be done under the teacher's 
eye and be genuine and productive of a real good 
to the pupil. 


FACULTY OF EDUCATION. 

A reasonable “ fixity of tenure ” and a fair super¬ 
annuation pension are questions of great gravity; but 
the question of paramount importance to teachers 
at the present time is the education of their successors. 
It is high time now that there was a proper curriculum 
of study drawn out before a diploma to teach is granted 
to any one, and, as in medicine one diploma for all, 
whether their location be in the high school of the 
capital of the country or in an elementary one in its 
remotest comer. What is wanted is a Faculty of 
Education. It is utter nonsense to say that any one 
can be too highly educated to conduct an elementary 
school. If any teacher think so he should leave the 
profession, and those should follow suit that think half 
a training is enough, and make room for those that go 
on the principle that except they themselves be highly 
educated they cannot educate others. There is a 
great deal more required in a village school than mere 
mechanical reading and writing. Such a training would 
place teaching alongside of the other learned professions 
It would give to the whole body unity, and to every 
young man, beginning his career on the lowest step, 
a chance to rise to the highest secondary appoint- 
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meat in the land, and even to a university chair. 
Teachers, secondary and elementary, should stand 
shoulder to shoulder on that question. The idea of 
reserving fully educated teachers to the secondary, and 
half so to the elementary, is just another way of 
saying that a half-educated man is good enough for the 
poor, an idea worthy of an autocratic country but not 
of Scotland. A fully educated teacher in every school 
would help to solve the difficulty of distance from 
secondary institutions, and save the ratepayers the 
expense of maintaining them in outlying districts. 

MINISTERS 

Educated in Wamphray school by Mr. Charteris. 

Joseph Thomson (son of William Thomson, Newton, 
Wamphray): died shortly after receiving license. 

William Charteris, Newton, Wamphray (brother of 
Mr. Charteris): missionary to the Jews in Corfu, 
Smyrna, and Egypt. 

John Rogerson Currie, Pumplabum, Wamphray 
(brother of Dr. Samuel Currie): minister of the parishes 
of Hutton and Corrie ; died in 1874. 

James Sanders, Bridgend, Wamphray (son of the 
district doctor and brother of Dr. William Sanders, 
jun.): emigrated to Canada, where he died. 

Archibald H. Charteris, D.D., LL.D., The School- 
house, Wamphray (son of Mr. Charteris): minister of 
the parishes of St. Quivox, Newabbey, and of Park 
Church, Glasgow ; professor of Biblical Criticism in the 
University of Edinburgh; chaplain to Queen Victoria, 
and afterwards to King Edward VU; moderator of 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland in 
1892 ; joint convener of the Committee on Union with 
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Other Churches; one of the joint conveners of the 
Committee on the Abolition of Church Patronage in 
Scotland; also the originator and convener of the Life 
and Work Committee, and of the Young Men's and 
Women's Guilds of the Church of Scotland ; originator 
and first editor of the magazine, Life and Work; 
author of The Life of Professor Robertson, The 
Church of Christ, and other publications. 

John Pagan, D.D. (grandson of Joseph Hamilton, 
farmer, Saughtrees, "Wamphray); minister of For- 
gandenny and Bothwell, moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland in 1899; joint 
convener of Foreign Missions Committee; convener of 
Committee on Christian Liberality; originator and con¬ 
vener of Committee on Illustrative Lectures on the 
History and Defence of the Church. [In three years 
eleven hundred lectures were given in different parts 
of Scotland.] 

John Gillespie, LL.D., Annanbank, Johnstone, Dum¬ 
friesshire : minister of Mouswald ; moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland in 1903 ; 
convener of the Smaller Livings Committee; author of 
Humours of Scottish Life, and also of numerous 
agricultural works. [The doctor is immensely popular 
as a platform speaker, and is one of the best business 
men in the Church.] 

Archibald H. Gillison, Newton, "Wamphray: minister 
of Olrig, Caithness. 

Christopher Halliday, Woodend, Johnstone: minister 
of Tayport, Fife. 

William Rogerson, Girthhead Sheds : emigrated to 
Canada. 

John Hope, Free Church Manse (son of the Free 
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Church minister of Wamphray and Johnstone): died 
minister of a presbyterian church in New Zealand, 

DOCTORS 

(Prior to the time of Mr. Charteris.) 

Dr. Anderson, StenrishhiU : first of name ; practised 
in Wamphray, 1778-9. 

Dr. Anderson, StenrishhiU : second of name. 

Dr. Rogerson, Fingland : first of name. 

Dr. Rogerson, Fingland (son of first of name), 

DOCTORS 

Educated in Wamphray school by Mr. Charterb. 

John Scott, StenrishhiU, Wamphray : practised in 
Demerara; retired, and died in Moffat. 

John McMichan, Newton, Wamphray : practised in 
Bradford. 

Thomas Somerville, Newton, Wamphray: ship’s 
doctor ; died in West Indies. 

William Shaw, Newton, Wamphray: parish doctor in 
Yarrow. 

Henry Paterson, Gateside Manse, Wamphray: son 
cf the Relief minister; practised in Kirkxnahoe, and 
died there. 

General Samuel Currie, M.D., Edin., 1835; L.R.C.S., 
Edin., 1835; Fumplabuxn, Wamphray: Surgeon- 
General in the army; rose to the position of Inspector- 
General of Hospitals; and honorary physician to Queen 
Victoria. Retired in 1896, after seeing much service in 
India, China, and elsewhere. He held four medals— 
two for the Sutlej Campaign, one for China, and one 
for Abyssinia, also the C.B. and Jubilee Medal. He 
died on March 25th, 1898, at the age of eighty-two. 
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David Rogerson, Leithenhall, Wamphray; after ob¬ 
taining his diploma was appointed house physician 
in Dumfries Infirmary. There he caught fever, and 
after a short illness died at the age of twenty-two. 

Walter Henry, Cacrabank, Wamphray : soon after 
completing university curriculum, died of consumption. 

Hopetoun Currie Collier, L. R.C.P. and S., Edin., 
1862; Pumplaburn, Wamphray (nephew of General 
Currie and the Rev. John Currie, minister of Hutton 
and Corrie): surgeon-lieutenant-colonel, Army Medical 
Service, retired ; holds medal for the Abyssinian Cam¬ 
paign. 

Matthew Charteris, M.D., Edin., 1863 ; Fellow of the 
Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons, Glasgow, 1874; 
The Schoolhouse, Wamphray (son of Mr. Charteris): 
professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics in the 
University of Glasgow, 1880-1897 ; author of Practice 
of Medicine, Health Resorts , and many papers in 
medical journals. Died in 1897. 

William Sanders, Bridgend, Wamphray (son of Dr. 
Sanders, parish doctor): succeeded his father in the 
practice, and died in Wamphray. 

John Rogerson Hamilton, M.D., Edin., 1878 ; Broom- 
hills, Wamphray: practices in Hawick. 

David R. Hamilton, M.B., C.M., Edin., 1892; Broom- 
hills, Wamphray (brother of above): surgeon-major 
Indian Medical Service ; served through the Boer war. 
Died at Broomhills, Wamphray, in 1904. Held a 
medal for the Burmese campaign. 

Edward Smith, Laverhay; Bolton, Lancashire. 

William Hyslop, Kilbrook: died when a medical 
student. 

John Hunter, Moffat: an army doctor. 
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John Learmonth, Wamphray; Yorkshire. 

John R. Dickson, Wamphray Manse (son of parish 
minister): practised at Whalsey, Lancashire; died there. 

Robert Rogerson, Pearsyby Hall; New York and 
Southport. 

TEACHERS 

Educated in Wamphray school by Mr. Cbarteris. 

Samuel Gibson, Kirkpartick Durham: turned farmer. 

Thomas Wightman: headmaster first in a school at 
Caimryan, Wigtonshire; afterwards headmaster in a 
school at Warrington in Lancashire, where he died. 

Robert Gibson: spent the whole of a successful teach¬ 
ing career as headmaster in Morrison’s school, Moffat. 
Retired, and died in Moffat. 

William Gibson (brother of the above): died during 
his training course. 

James Blacklock: began his education in Wamphray. 
He was successively rector of Gartsherrie and Dundy- 
van Academies, Coatbridge, from 1851 to 1863, and in 
Hamilton Academy till his retirement in 1896. He was 
a highly successful teacher; his scholars are found in 
great numbers as successful men, both in the learned 
professions and in the leading commercial and industrial 
pursuits of the country. He left £2500 to Hamilton 
Burgh School Board to form the nucleus of a bursary 
fund for lads going from Hamilton Burgh Academy to 
the universities. The £400 which his friends and 
former pupils presented to him on his retirement he 
handed also to the Burgh School Board to purchase 
two gold medals to be competed for annually in 
Hamilton Burgh School. Died in Hamilton, 

Robert Blacklock: after his Normal training, became 
assistant to his brother, and succeeded him as rector 
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of Dundy van Academy, and finall y was rector in 
the large new school in Coatbridge. He also was a 
successful teacher. Both brothers spent many of their 
holidays in continental travels. Robert devoted his 
leisure hours to literary pursuits, and many of his 
songs were published in the school song-books. Died 
in Hamilton. 

Walter Hunter, Broomhillbank: emigrated to Canada 
and taught a school there. 

Archibald Porteous: teacher in Crawfordjohn. 

Thomas Paterson: after a college career, emigrated 
to New Zealand, and taught a school in Hawke’s Bay, 
North Island. Afterwards engaged in business pursuits. 

John Paterson (brother of Thomas Paterson): was 
first headmaster of a school in Portpatrick ; after¬ 
wards for over thirty years headmaster in Larbert 
village school. Through his scholars the school had a 
university connection of twenty-three years, and during 
that time a considerable number of his pupils qualified 
for the learned professions, the great majority for that 
of medicine (the late Dr. Hogg of Workington leading 
off in prize and honours list), but the greater number 
of his scholars took to one or other of the many com¬ 
mercial and industrial pursuits in that busy centre. 
Many became engineers, mechanical and mining. 

STUDENTS 

Educated in Wamphray school in Mr. Rae’s time. 

Dr. Herbert Taylor, Birmingham. 

Rev. David Johnstone, Winnipeg. 

Rev. James Campbell, Lochgoilhead. 

Surgeon-Major David Hamilton: part of his school 
training. 
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Miss Winifred Wight (younger daughter of the Rev. 
Geo. Wight): is a successful student in the Art School, 
Kensington, and by winning prizes and bursaries 
has added new distinction to the list of Wamphray 
students. 

DOCTORS WHO PRACTISED IN WAMPHRAY. 

At this point the five doctors who have practised in 
Wamphray may be mentioned. 

Dr. Anderson, Stenrishhill, a native of the parish, 
is the first. The parochial records show that he 
was in practice in 1787, for they contain an entry 
that he returned to the kirk-session for “ behoof of 
the poor M the fee received from them for attendance 
on necessitous patients. 

The next medical practitioner was a Dr. Beck. His 
father was farmer in Saughtrees at the time. Nobody 
remembers now when he began practice or how long 
he continued in it. 

The third doctor’s name was Sanders. He took up 
his residence at Bridgend (or Craigfute), Wamphray, 
about 1828, and abode there till his death in 1864. 
His professional district comprised the parishes of 
Wamphray and Johnstone, and parts of the other five 
parishes bordering on Wamphray. For over thirty 
years the doctor might have been seen, in silk hat and 
dark, riding-cloak, doing his professional rounds, in all 
weathers and at all seasons, on the white pony that he 
brought to Wamphray with him . It is questionable if 
the doctor ever took a week’s holiday during his whole 
professional career. On he went, prescribing, and 
answering " yes,” with a smile* when asked by the 
patient if the dose was to be taken “ next their hert in 
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the morning" (before meals). In speaking of the doctor 
now, the hardy, old white pony is always mentioned. 
It predeceased the doctor by less than three years. 
Before and after Dr. Sanders began practice, “bleed* 
ing" on the arm was the panacea for a great many 
ailments. Indeed without an ailment the folks looking 
at their veins, said, "they are too full," and as a 
preventive, went off to the doctor and got bled; that 
system is now out of the medical list of cures. 

Dr. William Sanders succeeded his father, but died 
after being a few years in practice. 

Dr. Atkinson succeeded Dr. William Sanders, mar* 
ried Miss Sanders, and after a few years residence in 
Wamphray, he and his wife emigrated to America. 

Since then the district medical man has resided near 
Johnstone mills in the parish of Johnstone. 



CHAPTER VI 


WAMPHRAY—A RETROSPECT 


A FTER the Earl of Hopetoun began annexations 
there was necessarily a larger number of people 
thrown on the labour market and some years 
afterwards there came a time of great scarcity, from 
bad harvests, that taxed the utmost efforts of the parish 
session to help the poor, both on and off the rolL 
The Earl of Hopetoun was himself a large contributor 
to their sustenance, specially mentioning that his dona¬ 
tion should be given to persons not on the poor roll. 
In 1760 he began a series of improvements on his 
Wamphray estate which gave employment to a number 
of skilled and unskilled workmen. He provided small 
holdings and built houses on them, which are now 
known as Newton, or Gilgal. The first tenants were 
the tradesmen formerly mentioned, and the regular 
estate hands. At Hillhead, some distance from die 
village, the earl placed the house of his gamekeeper 
and forester, Thomas Little, who lived there and 


served three different proprietors in the same capacity. 
His nephew, James, succeeded him in the post and 
residence, and died there in the eighties of last century. 

In 1777 there were in all eighty inhabitants in the 
village. The new houses were not up to modern 
requirements, but with walls built of stone and lime, 
they were in advance of a former day, and were 
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tastefully set down. The tenants were very proud of 
them, kept them tidy and well whitewashed. The 
hedges were well trimmed, and the gardens, carefully 
attended to, were full of vegetables, flowers, fruit 
trees, and berry bushes. America did not then send 
apples, and France was not friendly. Bee-keeping was 
then also an industry. When the flowers failed in low 
grounds the skeps were carted off up Wamphray glen 
among the hills, to give the honey a heather-bloom 
flavour. It sold at a higher price and added a little 
more to the general fund in those comparatively poor 
times, when both industry and frugality had to be 
equally well practised. 

The postal name of these contiguous crofts, which 
formed two sides of a parallelogram, is Newton, but it 
is better known locally as Gilgal. It is not difficult for 
anyone to pass over Wamphray water “ dryshod ” in 
summer, so cooper Johnstone, who was an elder and 
precentor in Wamphray kirk, and a man well read in 
the Scriptures, said, in his own case, when he flitted 
from Craigfute to one of the new Hopetoun crofts or 
small holdings, that he had “ passed dryshod over 
Jordan and encamped in Gilgal." There was very little 
connection between the two, his and the ancient pass¬ 
age, but the name “ caught on and sticks there." This 
cooper had a mechanical genius above barrels and 
tubs. He anticipated by more than a hundred years 
one phase of the fashionable or pet locomotion of the 
present day. He made a tricycle and, towards the end 
of the 18th century, rattled up and down Wamphray 
roads on it. His descendants are still tenants in the 
Wamphray mill. Besides the efforts of the earl to 
better matters, the making of the old coach road from 
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north to south, through the parish, from Carlisle to 
Edinburgh, towards the end of the 18th century, gave 
a great impetus to all the industries, brightened the 
life, and widened the ideas of the natives all along its 
course. They felt taken out of their isolation, and con¬ 
nected now with the rest of the kingdom. From 
where the road enters Wamphray till it leaves it, the 
track of the Roman road was pretty closely adhered to. 
The coach began to run in 1788. Then came cheerier 
and livelier times. In the summer and autumn the 
great and the wealthy travelled on this road in their 
private carriages, and there were travellers on horse¬ 
back and wayfarers on foot—a never-ceasing flow 
“day and daily.” At the same time there was the 
general traffic of the country in long strings of carriers’ 
carts, passing on to Edinburgh and Glasgow and back. 
This and the earl's attention to his crofts were power¬ 
ful incentives to the villagers to keep their places in the 
best of order. That they seem to have done, as 
succeeding generations told with pride that the “ guard 
and driver ” of the mail coach and the carriers had all 
paid their predecessors the flattering compliment that 
“ Newton was the prettiest village they passed through 
from Glasgow to Carlisle-” 

HOSTELRIES AT AND BEFORE COACHING TIMES. 

The extra traffic on the road increased the number 
of the alehouses. There had been from of old one 
good house of that class at Annanholm. 

An Englishman, taking a leisurely tour through the 
South of Scotland in the year 1700, wrote to the Scots 
Magazine of that period, that he stayed all night at 
Moffat, and next day travelled south by *• Pudeen" 
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and dined at a “good Scotch house at Annanholm." 

Besides Annanholm three other roadside inns came 
now into prominent notice: Jean o' the Bield’s, Bet 
Gillespie’s at Gateside, and Meg Bell’s at Newbiggin. 
Their husband’s names and avocations were respec¬ 
tively Ershman, a joiner; Moffat, a tailor; and Graham, 
a joiner. The wives looked after the public-house 
business. It was not then the fashion of the day for 
country women to change their name (surname) when 
they married; hence the above designations. These 
landladies brewed the “ maut yill" they sold, and their 
ambition was, which should produce the most whole¬ 
some article. In memory of the above liquor an 
ancient used to smack his lips and say, “ I wad raither 
hae haen’t to my parritch than the best coo's milk that 
ever cam oot o’ a byre.” 

Tradition says that a whisky still also plied its 
work then, near at hand in Dalmakeddar Linn. As 
many as thirty carriers’ carts have been counted 
standing at the Bield at one time—men and horses 
feeding and liquoring ere they took the brae. A 
grumbling toper, and possibly one that had been 
refused “ another drap,” sang: 

“The auld wife o’ the Bield may repent till 
she dee, 

For mony a braw penny has been spent there 
by me." 

Jean got time to repent, for “Aged 93" is on her 
tombstone in Wamphray kirkyard. The other two 
landladies, Bet and Meg, died on the verge of ninety. 
Their ages pay them a compliment. When the scare 
of a French invasion in 1805 and 1806 called out from 
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every parish all the men between the ages of eighteen 
and forty-five for military drill, exactly eighty of the 
required age were found in Wamphray. The stated 
reviews were held at Newbiggin. Meg supplied the 
refreshments after the review was over. The remain¬ 
der of the day was devoted to gymnastic and other 
sports, at which Tom Porteous and other athletes got 
their strength and skill displayed in such ways as 
putting the stone, lifting weights, ru nnin g races, and 
wrestling. 

When the engineers surveyed the route of the coach 
road they saw Wampbray water dry, and not making 
provision for the vagaries it was said to be subject to 
when it got “ roarin’ fou,” neglected to bridge it. The 
consequence was that the scenes that took place at 
Annanholm when the water was in spate were comical 
to some and extremely annoying to others. The oldest 
inhabitant used to relate that he had seen the mail 
coach, six private carriages, a long row of carriers’ 
carts, and numerous pedestrians waiting there till the 
water was fordable. A crowd of the parishioners 
gathered at Annanholm, some no doubt to sympathise, 
but probably not a few others to get amusement from 
the confusion and disappointment occasioned to the 
travellers. 

On one occasion, when the water was not in spate, 
the driver of the coach had got too much liquor, and 
refused to mount the dickey. The guard in a tone of 
authority demanded of him, “How am I to account 
for this delay?” “Blame Wamphray water,” hic¬ 
cupped out the driver. By and by a new road was 
made from the Bield to Old Kilbrook, half a mile east 
of the other road, and on this new route the water was 
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bridged at a convenient spot. This in future saved a 
halt when a spate was on. 

The carriers’ carts were great institutions as they 
passed along. They served the purpose of travelling 
grocers, and supplied their customers as they went on. 
Tea was then an expensive luxury, and to indulge in 
that beverage was reckoned “rank wastrie," but it 
was bought in small quantities! and as there was a 
shyness to buy it on the open road, the carriers 
humored the feelings of the customer by passing it 
from hand to hand through the hedge. 

Long afterwards when tea became cheaper the 
women used to laugh and tell of the precautions they 
took, in barring the door and other methods, to hinder 
their neighbours from knowing of their indulgence in 
this harmless but expensive beverage. 

“ Maut y ill” was then the orthodox beverage to treat 
friends and customers to on special occasions. Tea 
and coffee have run the yill into oblivion. 

POST OFFICE IN WAMPHRAY. 

In the 18th century one of the chief post offices be¬ 
tween Edinburgh and Dumfries was at Annanholm, in 
Wamphray. There were two riders, each with pistols 
in his belt, the one rode to Dumfries, taking to and 
bringing letters therefrom ; the other rode to Bield o’ 
Tweed, taking the Edinburgh letters, to meet the post 
there, and bringing the south country letters in return. 
Letters did not make a big bag in those days, on one 
occasion the Bield o* Tweed rider carried only one 
letter for the Edinburgh post. Postage was a dear 
item. Some sent their letters by a carrier to post in 
Edinburgh. Others, and they were more numerous, 
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waited till they heard of someone in the district going 
to Edinburgh, and then there was a parcel of letters 
made up from this one and that one to bother the man 
to post in the capital to their friends in Edinburgh. 
The stamp in Edinburgh cost one penny, in Wam- 
phray it might cost sixpence or sevenpence. Before 
the friend was in some cases "acknowledged” there 
was not much saved, but a “ penny saved was a penny 
won " in those days. 

The post office was removed to Moffat, and for 
many years Wamphray letters lay there till Friday 
(market day), or were sent on by a chance visitor. 
First a weekly runner, then a biweekly was appointed; 
now there is a daily runner (two dispatches) and a 
telephone office in Wamphray. 

PUBLIC NEWS. 

In the times before newspapers were published, home 
and foreign affairs reached country parts by word of 
mouth, so when the carriers passed the door the 
weaver left the loom, the smith the forge, and the 
joiner the bench, to M convoy” them along the road and 
learn the latest news from Edinburgh, Glasgow and 
Carlisle. 

Dumfries market on the Wednesdays was regularly 
attended by the farmers, and by a carrier also, so that 
there was a pretty fair circulation of political infor¬ 
mation afloat among the Wamphray folk—at least 
as much weekly as kept them arguing and theorising 
till the next week’s news either affirmed or contradicted 
what they had heard. The beggars, or “gaun folk ” as 
they were often called, also contributed their list of acci¬ 
dents and district gossip picked up in their wanderings. 
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At the beginning of last century there were few 
bridges over Annan water throughout its whole coures 
from Moffat to the Solway. Jocksthom bridge con¬ 
necting the highways of Warnphray and Johnstone 
was erected a little over seventy years ago. Before 
that time there were three fords of communication with 
Johnstone parish : one at Annanbank, one at Wood- 
end, and another at Stenrishhill. The last, the most 
northerly, is still in use. There were various methods 
of fording the Annan according to the state of the 
water. Wading and stilting were oftenest resorted to, 
and it was not uncommon for an expert at stilting 
to carry a passenger across the water. Accidents 
happened, and whoever thus employed fell in carrying 
a neighbour was ever afterwards dubbed as “ not to 
ride the water on/’ and the phrase passed into general 
use as descriptive of people who were not to be 
depended on. 


PLACE NAMES. 

How places get names is curious enough. The Jock, 
who has given his name to a cottage, a road, a bridge, 
and a thorn, is said by tradition to have been a Captain 
John Thomson (probably a native of the district) 
whose ship was lying off Lisbon on the day the great 
earthquake occurred. He saw the effects of that 
dreadful calamity ; the sight unhinged his mind ; and 
he could not go to sea again. He worked on Annan¬ 
bank farm, and often was seen sitting under the thorn 
and heard singing songs to melancholy airs. The old 
thorn still stands by the road, near the entrance to the 
United Free Church, and not far from the bridge and 
cottage to which it has given its name. 
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SOCIAL LIFE AND CHARACTERS AMONG THE 
CROFTERS. 

As the inhabitants do at the present day so they did 
in a former. On certain occasions there was a general 
turnout of the crofters to help one another in their 
field-work. The two great events were the potato 
planting, or " setting " as it was called, and the potato 
“ raising." A feast was held at the end of the day on 
each occasion. A farmer in the neighbourhood sent a 
man to plough and sow the com plot. That did not 
require extra help, but potato-setting day required a 
number of hands, and they were forthcoming; and 
when October came, graips and gatherers were needed 
to raise the crop, and a turnout of neighbours again 
occurred. Willie Moffat and his donkey cart was very 
useful to many at such a busy time, and as Willie 
needed the help of his neighbours on his own “ big" 
day, so he was quite willing to oblige, if properly 
approached—but that was needed. If the petitioner 
forgot his manners and said “ cuddie " he lost his case, 
but if he said "beast" or “ass" Willie turned out 
willingly and made both himself and the beast an 
acquisition. 

There was then as now no public hall in the parish, 
but the laird entered into an agreement with Willie 
to lend his long, well-floored, slate-roofed bam for 
the public entertainments! such as the two balls— 
the charity and the ploughman's—the theatricals, 
the dancing schools, and the large weddings that 
the villagers have indulged in from time immemorial. 
(Lecturers, singing masters, and concerts made their 
displays in the public school.) This made Willie's 
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house a centre of motion and attraction to the district, 
and enlarged his self-importance, never at any time 
small. Anyone desiring the use of the bam had (by 
Willie’s treaty with the laird) to send a deputation to 
enquire courteously if it could be granted at a certain 
date for a specified purpose. This embassy had to be 
made up of cautious diplomatists, for it was not always 
the first deputation that received a gracious answer. 

At the ploughman’s ball there was occasionally some 
horseplay. One morning after a ball Willie’s cart was 
found at the far corner of his field. The innocent 
party was of course blamed. Next year Willie was on 
the watch. He kept going out and in till at last his 
wife said “ Sit down.” “ Sit down, woman,” echoed 
Willie, “ Joe Simpson’s here, there’ll be a nicht o’t,” 
He had been in the bam, and seeing Simpson dancing, 
marched up to him, and said “ That’s no dancing, 
man; that’s plunging; neither floor nor feet’s safe 
near ye, man,” and moved off. Willie had private 
means and did not need to work hard daily to make 
ends meet like his other crofter neighbours, so he made 
it his duty to walk round and see what they were 
about, give advice and encouragement, and point out 
shortcomings; and as he never waited for excuse, 
explanation, or contradiction, he fell into a host of 
conceits and eccentricities in speech and action that 
amused the parishioners greatly and kept them quoting 
him. But Willie was a sympathetic neighbour in cases 
of illness, though he had his own way of expressing it. 
“Ye may ca’t this and ye may ca't that, but I ca’t 
the decay o’ natur," was his sympathetic language to 
the aged and infirm when complaining of the ills that 
“ flesh is heir to.” “ It’s true, I daresay,” was the reply, 
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but the sufferer could scarcely refrain a smile, and 
repeated Willie’s saying to his next sympathising 
neighbour. 

Willie did not always, indeed he rarely ever did, 
reply to a question in the way expected. “ How did ye 
enjoy the wedding last night, Willie ? ” said one who 
was not a guest “ There were tubfu’s o’ whisky at it, 
man, and a' took a drap o’t,” answered Willie, and 
passed on, muttering, “ I’ve made his teeth water.” 
Willie was a very temperate man, the questioner could 
take a “ glass.” A neighbour once said, “ Willie, ye’re 
no gaun to Douglas for coals and it thunnerin' that 
way ? " “ What do I care for twa or three dunners o’ 

thunner, woman,” was the reply as he laid the whip 
on the beast. The saying went round and was applied 
to all afraid of “ lions in the path.” Save the minister, 
who got a cartload yearly for special parties, nobody in 
the parish burnt coal. To be upsides with him Willie 
went to Douglas once a year with the beast and 
brought home a cartload. The beast being well-fed 
and well-groomed was, generally speaking, a go-ahead 
animal, but it drew the line at wooden bridges. Willie 
thought by putting it to a canter to drive it across the 
new wooden bridge at Jocksthorn. The beast went 
on, but no sooner did it hear the sound of its feet 
on the planks, than it stood stock-still, and would 
not budge another step forward. It apparently was 
not sure how far this new venture was safe, and 
preferred the old mode of fording the stream. An 
empty cart might safely cross a shallow ford, but a 
cartload of coals by the same route was risky, so on 
the third day when Willie returned with his load, his 
wife and her neighbours were on the watch, and 
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hastened to the end of the bridge to be ready to drag 
the loaded cart across. The donkey was unyoked 
and ridden through the stream, and, when the laden 
cart was pushed across the bridge, re-yoked on the 
Wamphray side. A man assisting on one occasion 
at this ludicrous operation proposed to push the 
beast and the laden cart along with it, but its owner 
fiercely said “ I tell ye, man, he'll no brig After long 
consideration the animal did come to see that the 
bridge was a safe mode of transit. Willie's new saying 
caught on and was applied to all the over-cautious, 
and parents with jocular seriousness used to say to the 
teacher when he proposed to put a boy into Latin, 
" Do you think he’ll brig, Maister ? " One of Willie’s 
neighbours at a bridge scene wondered why he did not 
keep a pony. "It’s an honourable beast the ass, man," 
was the reply. Willie prided himself on his advanced 
ideas on certain things. His house both externally and 
internally was before the times, so on looking into bis 
neighbour’s thatched house and observing a sooty 
streak after a wet night, he said, ** There's nocht like 
the slate, man," and moved out. His implements for 
use on the croft were new in his day. He bought a set 
of fanners when fanners were a rarity in the country 
side. Previous to the introduction of that machine the 
corn was winnowed in the current between the two 
bam doors, or outside on a windy day. Strange to say, 
this was the only mechanical invention in the way of 
lessening human labour that was objected to on 
religious grounds. His neighbours, chiefly the women, 
wondered that Willie, being a Cameronian, could 
patronise such a thing. The Bible did mention 
threshing floors and winnowing, but “ never a word of 
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fanners.” Their argument against them was that it 
was “ forced wun,” and that they interfered with, and 
practically took the work out of, the hands of the 
“ Prince of the power of the air,” a dignitary held in 
greater fear and respect in those days than now. 

Willie continued to “ dicht" (r.e. winnow) the com 
of every crofter who did not condemn fanners, and 
finally that of all, for the objectors came to see that the 
“ Prince's ” assistance was an uncertain factor to calcu¬ 
late on. So the fanners won the day. 

On his visiting rounds, and on entering the weaver's 
shop, he would examine the various looms, woollen 
and linen, and on going out nudge the master, and say, 
"Ye should magnify ye're office, man, the apostle Paul 
was a weaver, man.” The weaver's wife, standing in 
the doorway, once remarked that, " None in there had 
the gifts of the apostle Paul.” Willie, passing her, 
muttered, “ Graces are better than gifts, woman.” 

The ancestors of both the Moffats and the Mitchells 
had suffered during the persecution in the time of 
Charles II and his successor, so both Willie and his 
old uncle, Johnny Mitchell, were devoted Cameronians. 
They were very regular in their home devotional 
exercises, and took prayers week about. Eccentricity 
showed itself also in this connection. They corrected 
each other in their pronunciation when reading the 
Scriptures, till the commonsense wife of Willie, listen¬ 
ing, found it hard sometimes to observe a gravity suited 
to the occasion, Willie boldly gave out a certain 
chapter in Isaiah. His uncle said, "Esaia, Wullie.” 
" Ask ony Latin scholar in the parish, man, if it's no 
Isaiah,” was the reply, and Willie read on. 

It is now well over three score years and ten since 
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John Mitchell, his nephew Willie Moffat, and his 
nephew’s wife, Jeanie, passed away, yet still their 
names are remembered kindly, and Willie’s says and 
saws are still quoted. The childless couple always 
kept a little maid. They looked round, picked out an 
orphan girl (or one out of a large family) about eleven 
years of age and kept her three or four years. From 
May to November she herded the cows or attended to 
her mistress' hand. From November to May she 
was sent to school. The wages of the girl were small, 
but the couple kept her well-clad and attended 
to in every way, and trained for a better situation. 
If any of the girls trained are still living they will 
remember Jeanie’s kindly ways, and they cannot have 
forgotten Willie, or the place where they got their 
early instruction in service. 

Thomas Porteous was another of the old-time 
worthies, but his tastes and genius were cast in a 
different mould from Willie Moffat’s. His general 
manner and mode of expressing were more 

kindly, but the latter was neither so clear nor so quot¬ 
able as Willie’s. It resembled those elliptical exercises 
in the old school books wherein words are omitted 
here and there in the sentences. Head work at school 
was difficult to Thomas, but at dancing he was a 
“don,” and in every branch of athletics he was most 
expert. When a volunteer he picked up the military 
drill readily, and never forgot its graceful movements 
as long as he lived. In all kinds of parochial entertain¬ 
ments, such as balls, soirees, and theatricals, Thomas 
was the moving spirit, but when the function was fairly 
set afloat he retired to the modest position of superin¬ 
tending the decoration of the rooms, and attending to 
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the lights (at a ball or soiree). In the case of theatricals, 
he became stage manager and prologue reciter. 

At his last theatrical appearance, and at the age of 
seventy-seven he treated the audience to a hornpipe, as 
a last farewell to dancing. Needless to say the agility 
and neatness with which it was performed gave un¬ 
bounded satisfaction to all who were present. 

Thomas first followed the plough, and afterwards 
took to a chapman's life, and in his country rounds he 
was accompanied by his dog, Plumper, that he had 
trained to a marvellous degree of usefulness. It could 
distinguish colours, and it was quite a usual thing for 
it to return alone with a parcel to a house where 
previously Thomas had displayed his samples. 

Thomas was also considered the safest man to “ ride 
the water on " when stilting was the means of crossing 
the Annan. Though he was a great admirer of learn¬ 
ing and learned men, he never attempted to train any 
of his own species in anything higher than gymnastics, 
yet he regularly attended the annual examinations of 
the parish school, and, at the conclusion, produced 
medals with gay ribbons for the duxes of the various 
junior classes. He had a great admiration for the 
extent of Mr. Charteris' learning, and for his success 
as a teacher; and once in speaking of him expressed 
himself thus: “ But how «an he mi«ts but be learned. 
There’s no' a new word made in Edinburgh but the 
students send it to him next day" 1 

When advanced in years this solitary old man turned 
his house into a museum, and delighted to show off to 
all comers the nick-nacks the Wamphray lads and 
others had brought or sent him from abroad, and the 
curios he himself had collected in the locality. One 
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deer-horn he was very proud to show off, which was 
dug out “ six feet below moss and four below marl ” in 
the neighbourhood. 

A stranger visiting in the parish was taken by his 
friend to see Thomas’ museum. Afterwards, on being 
asked what he thought of it, he remarked that “ the 
man himself was the greatest curiosity in it.” Thomas 
died in his eighty-sixth year. A small sum of money, 
which a friend increased, was, with the proceeds of 
the sale of his museum, devoted by his will to the ful¬ 
filling of a long-cherished ambition; the founding of a 
bursary for a Wamphray school student A handsome 
tombstone was erected to his memory in Wamphray 
churchyard by his numerous friends. 

Individuality seems to have been better developed in 
both sexes a hundred years ago than it now is. Then 
everyone fell into the groove nature had fitted him 
for, and everyone was himself, and useful in his 
own way. This gave a truthfulness, a variety, and 
a liveliness to everyday life that made it altogether 
more cheerful. Someone was ever saying something 
worthy to quote, to laugh at, or think over. In 
country places the population did not change so mnch 
before railway times as it has done since. Son 
succeeded father for many generations, and all the 
droll incidents and odd says and saws in the parish 
and district of a former time were handed down from 
one generation to another, and kept in mind by 
frequent repetition, to brighten winter parties and 
fireside circles. Anything funny or pat that had 
happened, either at work, in the field, in the house, at 
church, or in school, were rehearsed and the authors 
kindly remembered. 
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WAGES OF SKILLED AND UNSKILLED LABOURER . 

From 1793 till well into the forties of last century 
the day’s wage of both skilled and unskilled labour 
remained unchanged, except in cases where the land¬ 
lords let by contract the improvements they were 
making on their estates, which enabled the workmen, 
by a little extra exertion, to increase their day's wage 
above the ordinary rate. The increase during the last 
seventy years may be attributed to the genera) pros¬ 
perity in the commercial and industrial pursuits of the 
country, to emigration, and very much to the building 
of railways. To all these causes are due the increase 
in the price of unskilled labour in rural districts from 
one shilling and sixpence to two shillin gs and sixpence 
and three shillings a day, the rate it at present stands 
at; and skilled labour in like proportion. So in 1906 
we see both skilled and unskilled workmen paid from 
five to six times the wage per day they were paid one 
hundred and fifty years before, and along with better 
pay there has been a very considerable shortening of 
the hours of work. 

Among the extinct rural industries, weaving, in the 
heyday of its prosperity, seems to have been the best 
paying, judging from the number engaged in it and the 
report of those carrying it on, either with one loom or 
with three or four in their shop. Its best days were 
past before 1820. A solitary loom lingered here and 
there into the thirties and even the forties, but even 
with the longest hours a weaver could only make 
starvation wages at the two last dates. 

Coopering, in a former day, also seems to have been 
fairly well paid. Tailoring and dressmaking, according 
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to parochial records, were very poorly paid. These 
two trades, owing to easy access to towns and the 
system of canvassing now practised by many firms, 
seem on the fair way to become extinct as rural 
industries. Shoemaking also appears to be doomed. 

PRICES OF FOOD. 

In March, 1757, the price of oatmeal, according to 
session records, was one shilling and sixpence per 
stone. In April it was two shillings. In May it rose to 
two shillings and twopence. These may seem to us 
moderate prices, but as wages at that date ran from 
one shilling to one shilling and twopence to tradesmen, 
and sixpence a day to ordinary labourers, it was a 
famine price. Great destitution prevailed. 

The years 1782-83 are mentioned in the Statistical 
Report as most “ calamitous years.” Indeed, the same 
authority 1 records the same doleful tale at intervals all 
through the “ nineties ” till dearth and want culminated 
in what the old folks long spoke of as the “dear 
years.” In the last year of the 18th and the first two of 
the 19th century, owing to bad harvests, oatmeal rose 
to eight shillings and nine shillings a stone,' which was 
as much as the weekly wage of the ordinary labourer. 
The poor suffered severely. But there were mitigating 
circumstances in general in 1800 that the folks of 1757 
did not enjoy. Day’s wages to all had doubled. 
Potatoes were now a field crop, and the weaving 
industry was thriving. The traffic on the public road 
was practically continuous. Yet withal, the young and 
strong of Wamphray had migrated in search of food 
and work elsewhere, as the census of 1801 gives the 
1 Dr. Singer. * Old stone was i7£ lbs. 
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population at 423, whereas in 1791 it stood at 487. 
The price of meal fell during the next seven years. 
To show the scarcity of oatmeal in the country at that 
time one householder often told the story of going from 
one farmhouse to another in search of it, and at length 
succeeding in obtaining, as a great favour, from one 
farmer, three stones for a guinea ! Owing to the work 
that Mr. Fettes gave in the woods, from the year 1802 
to 1810, money was more plentiful, and the population 
again increased to 481. From that date till after 1815 
oatmeal again rose, this time to an unprecedented 
price. After this it fell to a comparatively moderate 
price, round which it fluctuated for the next thirty 
years. 

fn the thirties and forties of last century farmers 
were in the habit of selling part of their growing grain 
by auction. Many of the labouring class thus got their 
oatmeal below market rate. From 1810 till the middle 
of the thirties there was continuous work for tradesmen 
and labourers, begun cm a great scale by Dr. Rogerson 
(the new laird of Wamphray), continued to some extent 
by his son, and afterwards by his heir of entail, Mr. 
Rogerson of Gillesbie. That work brought an increase 
of population, the census of 1831 showing 581 inhabi¬ 
tants—the highest number on record. 

Returning to articles of diet, and their prices relative 
to wages, we find that no agricultural produce, save 
grain,—the "staff of life,”—was so extravagantly out 
of proportion to wages as it was in the latter part of 
the 18th and beginning of the 19th centuries. Beef, 
mutton, and salmon in those days could be purchased 
for 3d., 3^d., and 2$d., a pound, respectively ; cheese 
and butter at 3d., 4d., and 6d., a pound ; eggs, 4d M a 
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dozen. 1 Indeed all of these, save salmon, continued at 
comparatively moderate prices till near the middle of 
last century. About 1840 beef rose to 6d., and butter 
to 8d., a pound. From 1750 to the date above 
mentioned, the chief breads used at the tables of the 
middle and lower classes were oatmeal cakes, "ban¬ 
nocks of barley meal," and oatmeal and barley-meal 
potato scones. 

In some parts of the country pease-meal bannocks 
were a favourite bread. Wheaten bread was only used 
on rare and special occasions. Butcher meat was used 
regularly only by the middle and upper classes,—fresh 
in summer, salted in winter. Daily labourers, with 
big families, during the hundred years we speak of, 
were mostly vegetarians. When they " saw the rent 
dear" they kept one of the porkers, salted and dried 
it, and sometimes also a sheep was bought and killed 
at Martinmas, and also salted to keep the broth-pot 
boiling at intervals during winter. But it may be 
safely affirmed that the poor, and children of the poor, 
did not then see animal food daily, or even weekly, 
except when the former worked in hay time and 
harvest to a farmer, and the latter were hired out in 
summer as herd boys and herd lassies. Times are 
altered, barley bannocks disappeared fifty years ago, 
and wheaten bread has taken its place among the 
poorest. The butcher’s cart makes its weekly rounds, 
and finds trade. Tea and sugar are one fourth their 
price of fifty years ago, and far too often seen now on 
the tables of the poor, and neither, properly speaking, 
nourishing articles of diet. It is greatly to be regretted 
that oatcake and the u halesome parritch ” so nutritive 
1 Statistical Report. 
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to youth, middle, and old age, should have gone so 
much out of fashion in these days. There are two 
articles whose reduction in price has been an immense 
boon to the community, namely, soap, so conducive 
to cleanliness, and salt, so necessary to health and in 
the preparation of food. 

CONCERNING THE VERY POOR. 

For many years during the early part of last century 
there were many wandering poor, and scarcely a night 
passed without the bams of the different farmhouses 
being full of them. Unfortunately there are still too 
many tramps on the road, but in those days the objects 
of pity were more numerous. Many were maimed and 
halt and moved about on crutches, the utterly lame 
being carried on a hand-barrow and the blind led 
from door to door. This was a tax on the time and 
patience of the people, but as there was no proper 
system of relief to deal with that class at the time, it 
was looked upon as a pious duty. The M awmous" 
given in almost every case was a handful of meal, 
which, it is said, the recipients afterwards sold. Actual 
poverty sent the greater number wandering, but tradi¬ 
tional stories are still afloat of some who made a 
business of begging ; one in particular being mentioned 
as having passed the remark that begging had become 
half-a-crown a day worse in his time. 

EMIGRATION. 

To the earliest emigrants from the south and south¬ 
east of Scotland, Annan Waterfoot was the port of 
embarkation to America. Many a “ long and last fare¬ 
well ” was taken there. The voyage was not the short 
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and enjoyable trip it is nowadays. It took the small 
ships four weeks or more to plough their way to the 
“ foreign shore.” The passengers provided their own 
bedding and food. When they landed at their 
destination there was hard work to face and hardships 
to undergo, but these could be overcome by willing 
hands and brave hearts, and they were overcome. 
All the letters to the homeland told of a fuller and 
happier life, and better future prospects for their 
families in the new country than there were in the old. 
It was only when they took a longing to revisit 
the friends and scenes of their youth in their native 
land that their hearts were like to fail. But pressing 
duties and correct reasoning calmed these natural 
feelings, and they worked on, and thus helped to lay 
the foundation of a “ Greater Britain beyond the seas.” 
The first emigrants, however, were laid to rest in a 
foreign land before the fortunes were made (or the 
voyage hither and thither rendered so cheap, short, 
and pleasant,) that have enabled their descendants in 
such numbers to visit the land and places that their 
forefathers loved to speak of so frequently and with 
such great affection. 

A list of a few of the names of emigrants from 
Wamphray to the United States and the British 
Colonies from the early years of the 19th century 
onwards may be interesting to the descendants of these 
colonists, and also to the descendants of those left in 
the home country. Among the earliest were Aymers 
(or Imries) and Charterises to Canada, Littles to 
Kentucky, Jardines to New Brunswick (Rushibuctoo), 
Shaws to Ohio, Hallidays and Roger sons to Newfound¬ 
land ; Hunters, Taits, Tenants, Sanders, Irvines, 
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Kennedy’s, and others, to Canada ; Sanders* Carruthers, 
and others, to the Cape of Good Hope ; Patersons and 
Dicksons to New Zealand, where one of them, Matthew 
Paterson, who died lately, was for many years 
engineer to the Clutha District Council. 

COACHING DAYS. 

The mail coach began to run through Wamphray in 
1780, and continued till the new road from Carlisle to 
Glasgow through the neighbouring parish of Johnstone 
was completed in 1820. Thenceforth all the traffic was 
conducted on the new road till the Caledonian Railway 
was opened through to Glasgow in 1848 ; then it 
returned to Wamphray. The old mail coach ran at the 
rate of ten miles an hour, and later, to suit business 
men, an extra coach called the “ Rapid ” was run at the 
rate of twelve miles an hour ! In the last sixty years 
locomotive speed has increased five-fold. In sixty 
years hence are travellers to be whirled along at the 
rate of two hundred and fifty or three hundred miles 
an hour ? After what has been experienced there 
would be a risk in betting they could not. The railway 
train has set everybody a-travelling. In a former day 
it was the few who knew anything of their native 
country beyond a radius of twenty miles of their birth¬ 
place. It was the adventurous person who did more. 
Those who had visited Edinburgh or Glasgow talked 
all the rest of their lives of the grand things they had 
seen there. And if anyone had been to “ Lunnon " 
they were famous travellers and courted for their 
information. Fifty miles apart, friend did not visit 
friend, save, perhaps, once in a lifetime ; now they can 
see each other as often as they choose. Masters and 
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servants, great and small, are carried in the same train 
to their destination, with a comfort and speed not of old 
anticipated. What a contrast to a journey on foot, or 
on a carrier's cart, or on the “ top " of the mail coach, 
on a wet day in summer or a snowy day in winter 1 

SOCIAL LIFE. 

Music was not a school subject in the olden time. 
The singing master made his appearance every second 
or third winter, and his class was largely attended. 
He trained it in the favourite psalm tunes and the best 
secular songs—mostly Scotch. At the end of a six 
weeks training the class was concluded by a musical 
treat to the public, followed by a dance. The absence 
of the singing master’s visits has begun to be regretted 
in rural districts, as school music does not exactly 
cover the ground, either sacred or secular, which those 
visits of his did. 

In the interval between the singing master's visits 
the dancing master came regularly to complete the 
circle of education. His course also consisted of six 
weeks, and the class was wholly made up of juveniles. 
After the first fortnight’s training there was an 11 open 
night" for parents and others to attend and see how 
the children comported themselves at “ Hielan* fling 
and a* that,” and, if they felt so inclined, “ shake their 
own foot.” This class was concluded by a ball, to 
which all interested “turned out.” In the winter 
season there was usually a ball for the richer classes, 
and on the evening of every New-year’s day a plough¬ 
man's ball used to be held ; this institution was popular, 
and well managed by a committee of ploughmen and 
shepherds. The farmers w looked in " at pay time or 
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sent a subscription. After deducting expenses the 
surplus generally amounted to as much as purchased 
all the elementary books needed in the school for the 
year. Gateside Relief Kirk soirees were a great and 
popular institution. For many a year the Rev. Walter 
Dunlop, Dumfries (the famous “Watty"), attended them 
and edified and enlivened the meeting with his elo¬ 
quence and witty stories. 

THEATRICALS. 

The “ Gentle Shepherd" was the play invariably 
acted; it suited the tastes of the people of those days; 
they thoroughly realised its sentiment and liked it; it 
never grew stale to either actor or audience however 
often staged. The names of some of its famous inter¬ 
preters, such as, Will Barton in Madge, John Pagan 
and Johnny Charteris in Simon and Gland, Rob 
Goldie in Bauldy, and Jamie Little in Sir William, 
have been handed down, and are still talked of by 
the descendants of the old stock who saw them on the 
stage They were a hardy, hopeful, plucky lot, those 
people who lived in the hard times of the first forty 
years of last century. They left nothing undone, 
either in the way of education or recreation, to better 
and brighten life, and church was attended as regularly 
on Sunday as their ordinary work and recreation 
were on week-days. 

DUMFRIES COURIER. 

The year 1809 is memorable in the annals of Dum¬ 
friesshire and Galloway as the date when the Dumfries 
Courier was published. It was welcomed by every¬ 
body,and purchased individually or by a few neighbours 
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clubbing together. Besides giving more reliable infor¬ 
mation on both local and political affairs, it gave an 
impulse to intellectual life generally, that was felt in 
every parish in the two counties. If it did not originate 
debating clubs it was the means of multiplying them, 
The books on the Jewish wars, by Josephus, that were 
in so many houses, were laid on the shelf. The 
excitement and horrors of the French Revolution, and 
the subsequent wars of “ Buony " with every European 
kingdom, till his complete and final defeat at Waterloo, 
threw all ancient history into the shade to lie there. 
Great interest was taken in the first Reform Bill, but 
as it did not very much effect the voting power in 
Wamphray, no demonstrations such as took place in 
populous centres were indulged in. 

SPORTS AND GAMES. 

The traditional sports of andent rieving times in 
Wamphray consisted of horse radng, foot racing, leap* 
ing, wrestling etc., and these continued with intervals 
of interruption till the first quarter of last century. 
The great national winter and summer games, curling 
and quoiting, were and are still indulged in. Football 
was chiefly practised by schoolboys in those days. 
The carpet bowling rink has become quite a favourite 
house game of late years, and enthusiastically carried 
on in most towns and parishes during winter. 

WOMEN’S RIGHTS. 

Women’s sphere of usefulness in church and state 
were not defined on the same lines as in these later 
days. The Wampbray debating sodety, formed in the 
'teens of last century, neither admitted women as 
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members nor allowed them to attend its meetings ; 
but the tenant of the house in whose room it was held 
permitted them to climb the ladder and sit in the 
"loft” or garret, and there they heard literary and 
political matters discussed by local orators “ gifted with 
the gab.” In 1835, a methodist preacher and his wife, 
on a missionary tour, gave an open-air service under 
an oak tree in the corner of the old plantation near the 
village, and as it was advertised that the lady would 
preach, the whole "countryside turned out” to see and 
hear the phenomenon. 

Though women were of old allowed in dissenting 
churches to give their vote in the choice of a minister, 
yet at a meeting convened for secular matters, concern¬ 
ing the church, they might attend, but only to listen. 
At one such meeting, an old elder being in the chair, 
a lady stood up and began to express her mind on the 
subject under discussion, the chairman, with head erect, 
called out in a commanding voice, “ Seelence there.” 
Jenny was silencedand sat down “ mumblingsometbing.” 
What a contrast now to seventy years ago. 

LONGEVITY RECORDS. 

The Statistical Report of 1798 state, that there were 
people living in \f amp hr ay, in 1755, at the age of 96, 
92, 89, 86, and 83. In 1762, a woman died at the age 
of 113. The united ages of three Carrutherses of 
Mylne amounted to 300—father, son, and grandson, 
being respectively 102, 100, and 98 years old, Jean, 
the famous landlady of the Bield, died at the age of 93. 
Jean Burgess, Cacrabank, when she died in 1847, was 
101. The oldest on record in modem times was James 
Potter, son of Alexander Potter, so long church officer 
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in Wamphray ; he died at Templand village, parish of 
Lochmaben, in the fifties, and is buried in Garrel 
kirkyard: “ 106 years " is on his tombstone. He could 
walk over four miles to visit his nephews after he 
passed the hundred, and moved about till near his end. 
The highest ages of residenters during the last forty 
years ranged from 98 to 93 for men, and 92 to 90 for 
women; there were a greater number between 80 
and 90. 

An interesting case of longevity, though not of a 
Wamphray person, was connected with a residenter 
who himself reached the age of 93; viz. his “maiden- 
kimmer," the girl who, at old Scottish baptisms, handed 
the baby from the mother to the father, was at his 
death, alive and well aged 103 ; she died in Edinburgh 
five years afterwards. The oldest resident inhabitant 
at present is 87, but there are a few about 80. The 
two oldest non-resident natives are Thomas Johnstone, 1 
aged 96, and a lady near Lockerbie, 90; both are still 
healthy and able to walk about. Not one of these 
persons mentioned but were hard workers in youth and 
middle age, and the foundations of their constitutions 
were laid in a day when the food used was nearly all 
home grown. 


FUNERAL SERVICES. 

The system of “treating” those who attended a 
funeral has, within the last forty years, entirely ceased, 
This treating was once thought such a necessary and 
pious duty to the memory of the departed that, when a 
family was too poor to provide it, the parish kirk- 

1 Thomas Johnstone has been an elder in a church in Moffat 
for nearly fifty years. His wife is also a nonagenarian. 
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session paid for the w necessaries ” ; these consisted of 
bread, cheese, ale, and whisky, and those who could 
afford it added port and sherry wine. The coffin, 
covered by the mort doth, was, if the distance was 
short, generally carried to the grave on “spokes,” 
the company doing duty by turns. If the way was 
long some kind of vehicle was called into requisition. 
Some peculiar and grne90mely humorous incidents took 
place on these occasions. When the way happened to 
be long there might be a special service on the road, 
and one who had seen these services at their grandest, 
used to say, “ ’Deed, we were a' e’en gey happy whiles 
afore we got to the kirkyard." The abuse of the 
system proved its cure. It became disgusting from its 
total unlik eness to the order and decency required on 
such sad occasions. 

SUPERSTITIOUS BELIEFS. 

Every parish, and Wamphray not least, had its 
haunted places, which no one, young or old, cared to 
pass by alone after dark, and especially during the 
“ sma’ ” hours of the morning. Certain houses were 
infested by bogles that disturbed the inmates by their 
noises on particular occasions. The minister was very 
often called on to “lay the bogle," and generally 
succeeded in doing so. But superstition dies hard. 
So late as seventy years ago there were still a few 
people living who had seen the ddl, or when closely 
questioned, had seen those who had seen him; and 
men were alive who had seen the “ fairies dancing 
round them, a* the colours of the rainbow,” and there 
were housewives even then who in their younger 
years had seen the cream (when the butter was slow to 
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gather) poured out of the kirn into a pot, hung on the 
fire, and pins thrown into it, to “ prick the conscience 
of the witch “ (the cause of the failure). 'Woe to the 
poor woman who happened to come to the door while 
the pot was on the fire, she was looked on as an 
uncanny person ever after and avoided. 

Some of the old people persisted in seeing and 
hearing and relating stories about ghosts or wraiths, 
dead lights, and warnings, and when their own stock 
failed them, told the more wonderful things the old 
folks before them had seen and heard. Though not at 
the above date generally believed, and scarcely credited 
by any, yet these stories, when well told, on a dark 
night, at the darkest season of the year, and by 
firelight only, if not edifying and instructive, had a 
weird charm about them that engaged the listeners’ 
attention,“ made them a’ grue and their hair stan* on 
en’.” Modem Spiritualists have apparently sought to 
revive these old beliefs with their accompaniments, but 
their doings are “ stagey” compared to the real old 
article. Education thinned the thick web of super* 
stition that covered the land, and railways may be said 
to have torn it to tatters. At least it is not the subject 
of conversation now. Steam, electricity, cycles, and 
motor cars monopolise the evening "cracks” and 
morning salutations of both old and young of this 
20th century. 


HOUSES. 

The last thatched roofs, and dry-stone walls of the 
cottages disappeared under the regime of the Rogersons. 
The present proprietor has done a great deal in the 
way of rendering cottages and crofters’ houses dry and 
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comfortable. The contrast in their interior to those of 
seventy years ago is very striking. Plenty of lime is 
also laid down, free, to whitewash the outside walls 
every summer. The next step is to put a few more 
feet on the walls to enlarge the attic bedrooms and 
thus afford better isolation in cases of infectious disease. 

OLD BUILDINGS AND RUINS. 

Girthhead is the oldest house in the parish. It was 
rebuilt in 1700, and is still used as a farmhouse. It 
was built by a Johnstone of the Annandale family, and 
would be counted a mansion in its early time. Around 
it and near there still grow some very fine large trees. 
The two manses, the parish and the Relief, are the 
next oldest buildings, both of which are a little over a 
hundred years ; all the other buildings fall short of 
the hundred. 

The small part of the wall at Wamphray Place, and 
the ruins of the hostelrie at the Bield, where “ Charlie’s 
men " got refreshments on their way south, and some 
stones lying on the site of old Kirkhill, are the only 
ruins remaining. 

ANTIQUARIAN REMAINS. 

These have been already mentioned : the Roman 
road, the two large, erect, unhewn stones ; the fort on 
Dundoran, the site of the Roman camp near Broom* 
hills, the supposed Druidical remains on Kirkhill heights, 
and the old stone over the belfry door, are all that 
remain. Antiquarian finds are few; a pair of silver* 
gilt spurs were found by the carters when removing 
the ruins of Wamphray Place. A more antique thing, 
a small bronze spearhead was found in a cairn about 
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eight feet high, in a field near Wamphraygate farm¬ 
house. Near by an initialed silver ring was found, 
said by antiquarians to be a mediaeval betrothal ring. 
These are in the possession of Colonel Rogerson of 
Gillesbie. Several of the small circular mounds have 
been opened, but at their base only a thin layer of 
wood-ashes was found. 

ODDS AND ENDS. 

Events common to Wamphray with other parts of 
die country need not be detailed, such as the 11 dry 
s umm er ” in 1824, the Burke and Hare scare, etc. The 
kirkyard was watched, stories were whispered but 
never verified. The watchers on duty are said to have 
scared timorous passers-by of the male persuasion as 
a variety to their gruesome duty. 

POTATO FAILURE. 

The potato failure in *46 was a great calamity. The 
brown spots began here and there on the field and 
spread like ringworms till they covered the whole crop. 
Where cartloads were expected, all that remained 
sound were wheeled home on a barrow. 

THE MAKING OF THE CALEDONIAN RAILWAY. 

It came at the “ nick of time ” and saved the country 
from a famine during the potato failure. Englishmen 
contracted for “ lengths ” through Wamphray. They 
employed English and Scotch workmen. There were 
a few old “ roadsters ” among the navvies, but the 
bulk of them were said to be Cumberland lads out to 
make a little money, who behaved well and were 
respected. There was a crowd at Wamphray station 
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on the first Lockerbie Lamb Fair-day after the railway 
opened for traffic. Some of the frolicsome fools 
climbed on to the roof of the carriages and sat or lay 
there. It was just a mercy for them that the carnages 
were low in those days, and bridges high enough to 
let them safely through. 

BURNING THE WATER. 

The Statistical Report of 1834 blames the Upper 
Annandale folk for that peculiar species of poaching 
called " burning the water." It was decidedly a wrong 
thing for them to do; but there is in it two qualities 
dear to the British constitution, namely, risk and sport. 

Many stories are still told of “ Carl," the bailiff, 
shouting while still a long way off, “ A ken ye, ye 
needna rin," and the chases the poachers got from the 
bailiffs, and of the places they “ denned " in for safety; 
even the pulpit is said to have afforded a safe haven 
on one occasion; and how the bailiffs were outwitted 
by being set to watch one man while his namesake 
was taking fish out of the water two miles up the river, 
and how the bailiffs outwitted the fishers who were 
“ kangling" about “ which was mine and which was 
thine" over the salmon they had landed on the bank, 
when the bailiffs stood up behind the bushes and said, 
“Neither of them’s yours, they’re baith oors." 

With all the appearance of sport there is really none 
in it. Commonsense should tell everybody that killing 
fish at the wrong season cannot be considered genuine 
sport. The idle habits acquired by looking the water 
where the fish are to be found were put in a nutshell 
by the father who declared that u Oor John loses his 
meat seeking his kitchen.” 



CHAPTER VII 


DEPARTED INDUSTRIES OF THE OLDEN TIMES AND 
REMINISCENCES CONNECTED WITH THESE 

O F the other industries, besides the agricultural, that 
were once carried on in Wamphray and in every 
other parish in Scotland, three have long since 
entirely disappeared, namely: weaving, mill-waulking, 
and coopering, and at present tailoring and dress¬ 
making are also extinct. Down to the end of the 
first quarter of last century there were four weaving 
shops in the parish in which woollen and linen cloth 
was manufactured. These two articles were native 
products, and as the whole process in preparing them 
for the loom—the shearing, scouring, carding, and 
spinning of the wool; the sowing, pulling, dubbing, 
breaking, heckling, and spinning of the lint—was done 
in the parish, there was no idle seat for anybody, 
least of all for the women. The latter, when field-work 
grew too heavy for them, found employment in 
knitting and in spinning on both big and wee wheels. 
The wee wheel, on which linen yarn was spun, was a 
delightfully social little machine. If the spinner felt 
lonely at her solitary fireside, she lifted her wheel to 
her neighbour’s house, and spun socially for an hour or 
two, where joke and song and the birr of several 
wheels made time pass quickly and cheerily. Like as 
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in other things, some were both quicker and better at 
it than others, and perfectly marvellous was the 
fineness of the thread the more expert could draw. 
No machine, either for warding off ennui, taxing the 
ingenuity, or profitably employing time, has since been 
invented for female hands equal to the wee wheel. 
In the present state of civilisation in Scotland it is also 
a thing of the past. When the thread reached the 
weaver, his wife and daughter's hands were kept 
going at filling "pirns" to keep the shuttles of the 
weaver and his apprentices flying. 

Before cotton became cheap, linen cloth of different 
degrees of fineness was used for sheets, shirtings, and, 
of course, for tablecloths. Perhaps the “ dambrod" 
pattern was the farthest point in art the country 
weaver reached. 

Other material was not unknown in the 18th century, 
but homespun cloth was the usual everyday attire for 
kirk and market for the great majority of the inhabi¬ 
tants—“ Hoddin grey and a’ that." The dye pot, often 
at home, generally in the waulk mill, was in use also, 
and all the colours in the fashion of that day produced. 
Greatcoats had not come into use in those days, so the 
shepherd’s check for the indispensable plaid was never 
long off the loom. So far back as the 17th century 
there were two waulk mills in Wamphray, the one at 
Poldean, the other near Leithenhall. Tradition says 
the former was conducted by a man named Proudfoot, 
the latter by John Sprott. The surplus of the linen 
and woollen doth manufactured in the parish was sold 
at Scotch or English markets or to chapmen who called 
at the door on their purchasing rounds. The first glass 
window put in a farmhouse in Wamphray was one at 
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Little Dalmakeddar—the result of an extra good market 
at Penrith for linen and woollen goods. The farmer 
paid as much yearly duty for the using of the four 
panes as he paid for the glass. 

The invention of machinery for heckling, spinning, 
and weaving, and that aided by steam power, gradually 
drew away the manufacture of cloth of every hind to 
large factories, so the hand-loom in country cottages is 
now a thing of the past. The operations of dyeing and 
waulking have consequently followed the weaving, 
and as a matter of course the population has followed 
the industries. 

The depopulation of the country districts has been 
further helped on by new and vastly improved imple¬ 
ments of husbandry. Fewer hands are needed on a 
farm now than there were in those earlier days when 
the simple and primitive instruments, the hook and 
flail for reaping and threshing were in use, and the still 
more primitive method of winnowiog the grain was 
practised. Fanners are not a very old institution. 
The first mills did not have fanners as part of their 
machinery. The travelling threshing machine is now 
going its rounds, and does its work quickly and well 
too. It threshes, separates “ tops from tails,” bags 
each separately, and bundles the straw. To both 
crofter and farmer it is a boon, but the latter, except 
when wishing to thresh a large quantity at a time will 
still use his own mill. 

The hook gave way to the scythe; the scythe to the 

reaper; the reaper has in its turn given place to the 

combined reaper and binder. It is for a mechanical 

genius to say what is to be the next step in that 

direction. It was a lively sight in the olden time to 

u 
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see a band of shearers at work, with the bandsters and 
stookers behind them. It was then that the “ song of 
reapers was heard among the yellow corn.” A band 
of twenty was nothing uncommon. A spurt in shear¬ 
ing was called “kemping. ,, A "kemp" was not hard to 
set agoing. A slighting remark made on the way home 
by one of the band about his or her neighbour’s work¬ 
manship brought one on next day, but in the beginning 
of harvest it was generally a preconcerted affair to 
let the “ ’prentice lads feel their bones." The tailors 
and websters were particularly soft. The youths who 
made up the ploy took into their confidence the most 
expert old dame in the field, who entered into the ploy 
heartily. A song was the signal to the field when to 
“fly" off. "When the lilt began the whole band knew 
they were in for a "forenoon of it.” The farmer might 
roar himself hoarse to " Tak time, ye’re wastin' the 
com ”—all in vain. The stampede had begun, and like 
a herd of cattle they could not stop till they reached 
their goal, the " lan’enV’ 

“ And when the com was cut down 
And built upon a moo', 

It’s aye a rantin’ kirn we gat 
"When my auld hat was new.” 

(Old SongJ. 

A great feast was prepared for this occasion. Every¬ 
one who had, however small, a hand in reaping, was 
invited to the feast, and all were smartened up for the 
entertainment. After the substantial feast had been 
amply enjoyed, the last or dessert dish was basins of 
cream set along the table, with a spoon to each guest. 
The supping of the “ kirn ” ended the repast. A dram 
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was sent round the table and all who wished took a 
taste. The fiddlers began to tone their instruments, and 
soon a merry company were tripping it on the kitchen 
floor. Songs there were in abundance; one person 
after another, in the intervals of the dancing, sang a 
Jacobite ballad, an Irish or a Scotch “ comic," and the 
best of Burns. 

Peat casting, or turf-fuel making, may not be classed 
among the everyday money-making industries, but it 
stood out prominently as a money-saving one, and was 
indispensable in those days before railways were in 
existence to bring coal to everybody’s door. It was 
hard and dirty work, but the social conditions under 
which it was done lightened the toil and cast a veil 
over the dirtiness of it. There was only one peat-hirst 
or moss in the parish. Every householder, the 
minister, the farmer, the crofter, the cottar, had each 
an allotment, or dass, or hagg, as it was variously 
called; and as peat could only be made in dry 
weather, and in the earliest dry weather of the year, 
the latter end of April and the beginning of May was 
the time set apart for that work. Then there could 
be seen a busy and populous scene in the moss, some 
flaying the ground, some cutting the wet peat to its 
proper dimensions, and boys and women wheeling off 
half a dozen or so pieces on a barrow, and tilting 
them out to dry. 

There were no fences between the haggs or the 
spreading grounds. The flayer and the tilter drew a 
straight line by the eye, and if they did not their 
neighbour did it for them right speedily. The moss 
was not large, so at the two meal-hours (10 a.m. and 
2 p.m.), and after feeding (sowans was one of the peat- 
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moss dishes), crowds gathered together, the youths to 
run, wrestle, and jump, as briskly as if they had been 
idle all morning. The older folk sat and retailed the 
latest local gossip, or aired their grievances in church 
and state affairs, each one propounding his own theory 
of management, and how much better Scotland would 
be by adopting it. But time flies ; the hour of rest, 
and fun, and theorising was up, till next meal-hour. 
Down into the hagg, to spade and barrow for three 
hours, and up at two p.m. and repeat the foregoing. 

There was much work in drying the peat by “ fitting " 
and “ stacking,” but that was mostly done by women. 
When the toilers sat in the long, cold winter evenings 
by the blazing fire that their summer labour had won 
them, the work in preparing the fuel was all forgotten 
in the comfort it now gave. All the weariness had 
faded from their memory, and the only things 
remembered were the sun in thp blue sky, the laverock 
singing the livelong day in the “ lift ” overhead, and 
the fun and the jokes and the arguments, with occasional 
loss of temper by the disputants, the odd says and 
saws they “ let oot o’ them ” at such times, and the 
short-sighted body that could not draw a straight rut 
with the spade and was “ aye skating” too far into his 
own or his neighbour's ground, and the barrowman 
that fell off the plank into the pool “ barrow and peats 
and a’." 

But they had many sources of conversation by the 
fireside besides their peat and harvest work. Some 
were alive who had seen the two Stuart rebellions of 
’IS and '45, and were full of stories of Lord George 
Murray’s contingent as it passed through Annandale. 
How the hungry soldiers jumped up, cut down and ate 
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the black and white puddings hanging from the kitchen 
beams of the farmhouses. How the cheese and bread 
and yill and whisky disappeared which the farmers 
plied them with in order to get them away quietly 
and quickly. A report had preceded the soldiers of 
their propensity for shoes, hose, and horses, so the 
hospitable entertainers had carefully hid both shoes 
and hose worth lifting and had galloped off their best 
horses far into the glens among the hills. And with 
laughter the tale was told of the excited farmer (whose 
house the soldiers never went near) who, after taking 
all other precautions, put his gold into a " mowdie" skin 
purse and hid it in a well on the hillside, taking his son 
for a witness. Also stories of the American War of 
Independence; and, farther back still, the oldest 
among them had seen their grandfathers, who either 
had seen, or whose fathers had seen and suffered in the 
terrible persecutions during the reigns of Charles II and 
James U. All these, mixed with weird stories of fairies, 
bogles, deid lichts, warnings, and witches, and the 
minister's last sermon, proved a web of such and so 
varied a hue as no fireside party in town or country at 
the present day can produce, or even approach to, 
either in variety or absorbing interest. 

RURAL DEPOPULATION. 

In 1755 the population of Wamphray was four 
hundred and fifty-eight, from that date, with one 
exception (the 1801 census), the numbers gradually 
increased till it reached five hundred and eighty in 
1831. From then it has gradually decreased, with 
slight fluctuations, till in the census of 1901 it stood at 
three hundred and ninety-six. 
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The snbject of rural depopulation is engaging, we may 
say engrossing, the min ds of many of the leading 
economists and politicians of the present generation. 
Various reasons may be given for this general decrease 
of rural population, but the chief one is want of 
employment. One of the nostrums of the present day 
for retaining the people in the rural districts is small 
holdings, bnt that can only be adopted to a limited 
extent, and the holders confined to those persons who 
are sitnated near a town or can find employment at a 
trade or other work needed in a country community. 
Undoubtedly the large*area farms play a powerful 
part in this rural depopulation. Even with the vastly 
increased wages of the present day it is “ too far a cry” 
yet for a young ploughman to cherish the ambition of 
becoming one day a farmer in his native land. The 
consequence is that the best men emigrate to realise their 
hopes in one of the colonies, and many rush off to the 
large towns only to be woefully disappointed. It is 
just a pity that the large-area farm idea, which it was 
once argued would bring the " greatest good to the 
greatest number,” should have been pushed on many 
estates to its severe logical conclusion. Like some 
other political ideas it works ill in present circum¬ 
stances. Small farms in the present day are as 
efficiently cultivated as the large ones, at least they 
seem so. Where all is a garden land they are no blot 
on the landscape. It is to be regretted there had not 
been left several of like dimensions in those far back 
days of wholesale annexations. It is much easier to 
annex than separate. On those large farms there have 
been built splendid steadings, at a great expense, but 
the case calls loudly for reform, and the only way to 
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get it is to reverse the process and in some measure to 
curtail the size of farms. As has been said, small 
holdings do not solve the problem, and nothing less 
than an increase of the farms requiring one or two 
pairs of horses seems feasible for retaining a larger 
population on the land. In this way the direct 
proceeds of the land would be better divided, the 
number of farms would be largely augmented, the 
attractions to a country life would be enhanced to 
many who at present seek to better themselves in our 
cities or in foreign countries, and the number of people 
who could look forward to ending their days in an 
independence derived from the land would be largely 
increased. 

POPULATION. 

From fhe earliest report in 17SS till 1901 


1755. 

- 458. 


1821, 

- 554. 

1871, - 

505. 

1791, 

- 487. 


1831, 

- 580. 

1881, - 

455. 

1801, 

- 423. 


1851, 

- 522. 

1891, - 

458. 

1811, 

- 481. 


1861, 

- 559. 

1901, - 

396. 




PARISH 

RATES. 



1871, 

- Poor Rates, 

2 Ad.; School Rates, 3d. 

1881, 

- 

11 

11 

4d.; „ 

11 

3d. 

1891, 

- 

It 

11 

Id-; n 

tl 

6d. 

1901, 

- 

11 

11 

2|d.; „ 

tl 

5d. 

1905, 

- 

It 

tl 

5d. J ,, 

11 

2|d. 


Average Poor Rate for last 24 years, 2|d.; one half 
payable by occupier and one half by owner. 

Average School Rate since 1875, 4d.; one half pay¬ 
able by occupier and one half by owner. 
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DEATHS. 

Number of deaths in the parish for the fifty years ending 
31st December, 1904, and their respective ages. 


Under 1 year, - 

* 

* 

- 

- 

57. 

Over 1 year 

and under 

10, 

- 

* 

- 

62. 

.. 10 „ 

It M 

20, 

- 

- 

- 

30. 

„ 20 „ 

11 1? 

30, 

- 

- 

- 

25. 

30 „ 

11 11 

40, 

- 

- 

- 

26. 

.. 40 „ 

11 11 

50, 

- 


- 

18. 

„ 50 „ 

11 IS 

60, 

* 



26. 

„ 60 „ 

IS 11 

70, 

* 



42. 

.. 70 „ 

11 1» 

80, 

- 



52. 

„ 80 „ 

»l IS 

90, 

- 



47. 

.. 90 „ 

If 11 

100, 

* 



10. 

Over 100, 

» m 

- 

* 



0. 

Total for fifty years, 

- 

* 

- 

395. 


BIRTHS. 


Number of births up to 31st December, 1904, - 635. 











APPENDIX 



THE LADS OF WAMPHRAY. 


* 

T HE following song celebrates the skirmish, in 1593, 
between the Johnstones and Crichtons, which 
led to the revival of the ancient quarrel betwixt 
Johnstone and Maxwell, and finally to the battle of 
Dryfesands, in which the latter lost his life. 

’Twixt Girthhead and the Langwood end, 

Lived the Galliard, and the Galliard’s men; 

But and the lads of Laverhay, 

That drove the Crichton’s gear away. 

It is the lads of Leithenha’, 

The greatest rogues among them a': 

But and the lads of Stefenbiggin, 

They broke the house in at the rigging. 

The lads of Fingland, and Helbeckhill, 

They were never for good, but aye for ill; 

’Twixt the Staywood bush and Langside hill, 

They steal’d the brohit cow and the branded bull. 

It is the lads of the Girthhead, 

The deil’s in them for pride and greed; 

For the Galliard and the gay Galliard's men, 

They ne’er saw a horse but they made it their ain. 
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The Galliard to Nithsdale is gane, 

To steal Sim Crichton's winsome dun, 

The Galliard is unto the stable gane, 

But instead of the dun, the blind he has ta’en. 

“ Now Simmy, Simmy of the side, 

Come out and see a Johnstone ride! 

Here’s the bonniest horse in a’ Nithside, 

And a gentle Jobnstone aboon his hide.” 

Simmy Crichton’s mounted then, 

And Crichtons has raised mony a ane : 

The Galliard trow’d his horse had been wight, 
But the Crichtons beat him out o’ sight. 

As soon as the Galliard the Crichton saw, 
Behind the saugh-bush he did draw: 

And there the Crichtons the Galliard hae ta’en, 
And nane wi’ him but 'Willie alane. 

“O Simmy, Simmy, now let me gang, 

And I’ll never mair do a Crichton wrang! 

O Simmy, Simmy, now let me be, 

And a peck o’ gowd I’ll give to thee! 

“ O Simmy, Simmy, now let me gang, 

And my wife shall heap it with her hand.”— 
But the Crichtons wadna let the Galliard be, 
But they hang’d him hie upon a tree. 

O think then Willie he was right wae, 

When he saw his uncle guided sae; 

“ But if ever I live Wamphray to see, 

My uncle’s death avenged shall be!” 

Back to Wamphray he is gane, 

And riders has raised mony a ane ; 
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Saying—“ My lads, if ye’ll be true, 

Ye shall a’ be clad in the noble blue."— 

Back to Nithsdale they have gane, 

And awa' the Crichtons nowt 1 hae ta'en; 

But when they cam to the WeUpathhead, 1 * 
The Crichtons bade them 'light and lead. 

And when they cam to Biddesburn, 8 
The Crichtons bade them stand and turn; 

And when they cam to the Biddesstrand, 

The Crichtons they were hard at hand. 

But when they cam to the Biddeslaw, 4 
The Johnstones bade them stand and draw; 

“ We've done nae ill, we'll thole nae wrang, 

But back to Wamphray we will gang." 

And out spoke Willie of the Kirkhill, 

“ Of fighting, lads, ye'se hae your fill."— 

And from his horse Willie he lap, 

And a burnish'd brand in his hand he gat. 

Out through the Crichtons Willie he ran, 

And dang them down baith horse and man ; 

O but the Johnstones were wondrous rude, 

When the Biddesburn ran three days blood ! 

1 Nowt—Cattle. 

* The Wellpath is a pass by which the Johnstones were retreat* 
ing to their fastnesses in Annandale- 

* The Biddesbnrn, where the skirmish took place betwixt the 
Johnstones and their pursuers, is a rivulet which takes it course 
among the mountains on the confines of Nithsdale and Annandale, 
at the summit level of the Caledonian railway. 

4 Law—a conical hilL 
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“ Now sirs, we have done a noble deed ; 

We have revenged the Galliard’s bleid, 

For every finger of the Galliard’s han’, 

I vow this day I’ve killed a man,”— 

As they cam in at Evanhead, 

At Ricklawholm 5 they spread abread ; 

“ Drive on my lads, it will be late ; 

We’ll hae a pint at Wamphraygate. 

“ For where’er I gang, or e’er I ride, 

The lads of Wamphray are on my side ; 

And of a’ the lads that I do ken, 

A Wamphray lad’s the king of men.” 

4 Ricklawholm is a place upon the Evan water, which falls into 
the Annan, below Moffat. 



CORRECTIONS. 


From Estate Records (obtained since Book u' as publishedj 

by permission. 


Pages 66 and 168— 

Annanbolm farm, south of Watuphray water, od west side 
of public road, was laid off in small holdings, on petition to 
Earl John by tradesmen and labourers, in 1769. 

Terms :— 

1st. Houses must be of stone and clay mortar (not stone 
and turf), and the Holding surrounded by a thorn hedge ; 
2nd. The Earl gave stone and help to build the walls, wood for 
roofing and other purposes, and thorn plants for the hedges. 
All the rest was done at the expense of the tenant. 3rd. Entry 
at Whitsunday 1770, on lease of 17 years. 

. Rent:— 

For House and Garden for first six years of lease, 6s 8d 
per annum ; for remaining eleven, I Os. For Field, £2 a year 
for six years ; for the eleven, £2 10s. 

The 14 Small Holdings of the present day cover the 
ground laid off as such by Earls of Hopetoun towards the end 
of the 18th century. 

Errata:— 

Page 44 — 

For “ late ” read present Lord Kollo. 

For “ Admiral,” ** Mr.” 

Page 79- 

Read tenants and “ lairds.’’ 

Page 189— 

For 24, “ 26.” 

J. PATERSON. 

February 18, 1907. 






In l ( J 06 . life in Waniphray — situated between Loekerhie and 
Molfal in Stulhem Scotland — revolved round farm life, the church 
and tin ' school. While Paterson al tends closely to the personalities 
wlitse influence v\as fell, lie writes loo of the routines anil habits 
of less famous folk, providing a backcloth reflecting many rural 
communities of the time. 
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